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Preface 


1975 is the 30th anniversary of that historic spring in which the 
soldiers of the glorious Soviet Army hoisted the red banner of victory 
on the Reichstag building in Berlin. The Second World War raged for 
almost six years. In its course the Soviet Union played the main role in 
defeating the fascist aggressor. Untold sacrifices were made by the 
country of the October Revolution for numerous peoples of Europe in 
the cause of their liberation from the fascist yoke. 

The victory of the peoples of the Soviet Union in the Great Patriotic 
War at the same time marked a fundamental turning point in the 
history of mankind: The people’s democracies of Europe and Asia 
came into existence, which, in alliance with the Soviet Union and in 
mutual assistance, created the world socialist system. In this way the 
century-old struggle of the revolutionary working class of these coun- 
tries was fulfilled under the leadership of their communist parties. 

The international relation of forces has since then changed funda- 
mentally in favour of socialism and peace. The transition of mankind 
from capitalism to socialism introduced by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution is continuing and has brought Europe the longest period of 
peace in this century. 

In spring 1972 the 24th Congress of the CPSU fixed the priorities 
for the further construction of communism; it adopted the peace pro- 
gramme which became the basis for the foreign policy activity of all 
countries of the socialist community and has successfully stood the test 
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of life. At the beginning of the 1970s the congresses of the communists 
of Bulgaria, the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia, Poland and Hun- 
gary were also held. They established programmes for their countries 
for the creation of an advanced socialist society. In fraternal alliance 
with the Soviet Union, faithful to the principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism and patriotism, this community of free peoples inaugurated 
a new stage in their development by adopting the aggregate economic 
programme of the CMEA member states. The flourishing of the coun- 
tries of socialism shows that universal socialist integration serving the 
fulfilment of the primary task as formulated by the fraternal parties— 
the raising of the material and cultural standards of their peoples—is the 
source of strength for their successful activity. The prosperity of the 
peoples of the community of socialist states rests on the same type of 
economic foundation created in every country—the social ownership of 
the means of production—on the same type of state structure-the power 
of the people headed by the working class under the leadership of its 
Marxist-Leninist parties-and on a common _ ideology—Marxism- 
Leninism. 

This book has been jointly prepared by the publishing houses Zeit 
im Bild (German Democratic Republic), APN (Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics), Sofia-Press (People’s Republic of Bulgaria), Inter- 
press (Polish People’s Republic), Orbis (Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic) and Buda-Press (Hungarian People’s Republic) for the 30th anni- 
versary of the liberation of the peoples from Hitler fascism. Their aim 
is to pay tribute to the historic merits of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and to the role played by the fraternal alliance of the socialist 
states as the vanguard in the struggle for peace throughout the world, 
for a bright future of mankind. 
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The Soviet Union is working for a better and more solid peace 
together with the other countries of the socialist community, its 
good friends and associates. The world is aware of the great 
contribution made by Bulgaria, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to the consolidation of peace... 


(From the address of Leonid I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, to the World Congress of Peace Forces) 
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Moscow, capital of the USSR. 
The city was heroically 
defended by Soviet citizens 
when the Nazis tried to conquer 
it in 1941 (below) and it is 
loved by peace-loving people 
everywhere. The setback which 
the aggressor suffered there over 
30 years ago marked a turning- 
point in the war. Moscow is the 
heartbeat of human progress, 
the symbol of the triumphant 
advance of communism. 
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Sofia, capital of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria. In 
September 1944 the people, led 
by the Communist Party and 
supported by the Soviet Army, 
rose (above) to rid themselves 
of fascism. Bulgaria, once one 
of the most backward countries 
in Europe, has since emerged as 
a flourishing socialist state. 
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Warsaw, capital of the Polish 
People’s Republic. Reduced to 
ashes by the Nazis (below) 
before it was liberated by the 
Soviet Army in January 1945, 
Warsaw has been rebuilt under 
socialism like the rest of the 
country. The Warsaw Treaty, 
the defence alliance of the 
working class in the socialist 
countries, was signed here 

20 years ago. 
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Budapest, capital of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. 
The hour of liberation from 
fascist oppression and war came 
in February 1945. The 
inhabitants set about 
reconstructing their war-scarred 
city (above). Today Budapest is 
the political, economic and 
cultural centre of a 
fast-developing socialist 
country. 
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Berlin, capital of the German 
Democratic Republic. This is 
where the Nazis once organized 
the Second World War and 
where they met their doom in 
May 1945 at the hands of the 
victorious Soviet Army (below). 
A new Berlin has emerged to 
become the centre of a 
peace-loving socialist state that 
has eradicated fascism once and 
for all. 
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Prague, capital of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic. Here again it was 
Soviet soldiers who in May 
1945 brought peace to a 
martyred country, liberating it 
from fascist domination 
(above). Today’s Prague is 
among the most beautiful 
capitals in Europe, a happy 
blend of the historic and 
modern. 








Happy children in a socialist 
world. They have been spared 
the horrors of war and they will 
only learn about bombs, blazing 
cities, and destroyed houses 
from their elders, from history 
books or monuments in 

memory of the victims of war. 
Our picture shows Soviet 
Pioneers at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Sailor in the Crimea. 
They are paying tribute to 
Soviet seamen killed during the 
Great Patriotic War in the 

battle of the Crimea. The 
community of socialist states led 
by the Soviet Union spares no 
effort to preserve peace for 
children wherever they live. 

















Friendly meetings between 
leaders of the communist and 
workers’ parties of the socialist 
countries (above: meeting in the 
Crimea in 1973), bilateral 
consultations, exchanges of 
visits by party and government 
delegations, regional meetings 
and international conferences 
have become well-established 
forms of cooperation between 
the countries of the socialist 
community. Their cohesion, 
strength and coordinated 
foreign policy have proved 
instrumental in bringing about a 
turn from the cold war to 
détente. 
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The development of fraternal 
relations brings the peoples of 
the socialist community ever 
closer together. It rests on the 
Marxist-Leninist work of the 
communist and workers’ 
parties. Imperialism had 
poisoned the relationship 
between our peoples by stirring 
up hatred, enmity and crime, 
but socialism unites the peoples 
for peace and progress. This is a 
change of historic dimensions. 
Working people extend a cordial 
welcome to Party Leaders 
Leonid Brezhnev (CPSU) and 
Edward Gierek (PUWP) (left). 
Right: Hungarian Party Leader 
Janos Kadar, visiting a 
machine-tool factory. Cuban 
Leader Fidel Castro welcoming 
Erich Honecker, GDR party 
leader, in Havana. Josip Broz 
Tito, Yugoslav Party Chairman, 
visiting Berlin. 

















Two years after the end of the 
Second World War young 
people from 72 countries met in 
Prague (left) for the First World 
Youth Festival to express the 
will of the young generation of 
all nations to preserve the unity 
forged in the struggle against 
fascism and to fight for peace 
and democracy. The 10th 
Festival was held in Berlin in 
1973. Young people from 140 
countries attending the closing 
rally made a solemn promise to 
carry on with their joint 
struggle for peace, national 
independence, democracy and 
freedom, and for the rights of 
young people. 
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In the United Nations the 
socialist countries take a 
determined stand against any 
policy of aggression. They 
defend the freedom and 
self-determination of all 
peoples, stand for a lasting 
peace and disarmament and 
want all the potential of the 
world organization to be used 
to safeguard international 
security. 
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Much has been done in the 
recent past to take détente one 
step further and safeguard 
peace. Personal meetings 
between political leaders, 
multilateral talks, the World 
Peace Congress in Moscow, 
and the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe 
were all geared to this. 
Photographs: Peter Florin, 
permanent representative of 
) the GDR at the United Nations, 
presenting his credentials to UN 
Secretary-General Dr. Kurt 
Waldheim (bottom left). A joint 
Soviet-American communiqué 
was signed in Vladivostok 
on 24 November 1974 by 
CPSU General Secretary 
‘ Leonid I. Brezhnev and US 
President Gerald R. Ford 
(above). Romesh Chandra, 
General Secretary of the World 
Peace Council, seen with 
Indian participants in the World 
Peace Congress (centre). 
Session of the European 
security conference (below). 
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Comrades-in-arms—the armies 
of the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria, the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, the German 
Democratic Republic, the Polish 
People’s Republic, the Socialist 
Republic of Rumania, the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. Equipped 
with sophisticated weapons they 
jointly protect the gains of 
socialism and the peaceful 
construction of the socialist 
community against any 
potential aggressor. Unity and 
cooperation are strengthened by 
joint military exercises and 
maneceuvres followed by 
personal contacts between 
soldiers when off duty. 
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The new social system, based on public ownership of the means of 
production and on the power of the working people, is capable of 
ensuring the planned, crisis-free development of the economy... 
The all-round progress of each socialist country conforms both to 
the interests of each people separately and the common cause of 
socialism. 


(International Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969) 








Undisturbed by any crises the 
European member nations of 
the CMEA solve their energy 
problems together. A 
long-distance transmission line 
leading through the Soviet part 
of the Carpathian Mountains 
(bottom left) feeds milliards of 
kilowatts of electricity into the 
“Peace” power grid every year. 
The ‘‘Northern Lights” pipeline, 
crossing the ridge of the 
Erzgebirge on its way from 
Czechoslovakia to the GDR 
(top right), brings natural gas 
from Siberian deposits, and the 
“Friendship” oil pipeline 
traverses the Danube (bottom 
right). The Hungarian 
petrochemical industry is also 

| based on Soviet oil. 




























“Everything for the welfare of 
the people” was the keynote of 
the Party Congresses of the 
communist parties in the 
socialist countries. The 
economic plans therefore 
provide for high growth rates of 
production. Socialism puts 
people and their needs first. The 
rapid economic development of 
the socialist countries serves this 


aim. 














In the last 30 years all countries 
of the socialist community have 
built vast industrial enterprises 
in which hard-working people 
have helped with their initiative 
and inventiveness to make the 
CMEA countries the world’s 
most dynamic economic region. 
(Right: Light metal factory at 
Szekesfehervar, Hungary. 
Below: Metallurgical plant at 
Novolipetsk, USSR). 
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Providing new housing space of all socialist countries, the aim 
tor 370,000 of its inhabitants in _ being to improve housing 
1974, Moscow epitomizes the conditions continuously and 


ambitious housing programmes maintain very low rents. 
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On the basis of a 
Marxist-Leninist farming policy 
socialist agriculture has 
developed into an efficient 
sector of the economy and into 
an important partner of 
industry. To cope with a 
constantly mounting demand 
for farm products, agriculture is 
increasingly being industrialized 
for better and cheaper 
production. 








Cooperative farms and 
inter-cooperative establishments 
allow modern machinery to be 
used on large surfaces. Combine 
harvesters from the GDR (top 
left) and crop-spraying aircraft 
from Czechoslovakia (bottom 
right) for seeds and fertilizers 
have become indispensable for 
the cooperatives. Stock farming 
in large modern complexes is 
also being more and more 
industrialized. By contrast, 
rose-buds are still picked by 
hand in the old tradition in the 
Valley of the Roses, Bulgaria 
(top right). 
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The CMEA countries use 
nuclear fuel as a source of 
energy on the basis of 
continuous research (Left: a 
reactor at Swierk, Poland). The 
number of nuclear power 


stations will increase 
considerably to meet industrial 
demand for electricity (our 
picture shows iron and steel 
plants at Ozd, Hungary). 








New industries have emerged in 
what were once backward areas 
since the people seized power. 
Examples are the Bulgarian 
nuclear power station at 
Kosludei on the Danube, the 
Slovak “Slovnaft” oil refinery at 
Bratislava and a Polish sulphur 
processing plant near 
Tarnobrzeg. 











Deep-sea freighters, tankers, 

trawlers and factory ships 

_ displaying the flags of socialist 
countries rove the seven seas 
and are a common sight in any 
port. Long-term agreements on 
socialist cooperation permit 
specialization in shipbuilding. 
Our photographs show the 
seaport of Varna in Bulgaria 
and diesel engine production. 
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The wide-spread cooperation 
existing between the socialist 
countries in the fields of science 
and technology covers many 
spheres of life, ranging from 
more down-to-earth problems 
such as mechanical engineering 
and plant cultivation to the far 
reaches of outer space as 
illustrated by the “Intercosmos”’ 
research programme. Socialist 
team work involving specialists 
from a wide range of disciplines 
permits scientific potentialities 
to be multiplied and science to 
be turned rapidly and effectively 
into a productive force. 


Photos: The ‘Soyuz 4” and 
“Soyuz 5” space stations 
orbiting the earth. Czechoslovak 
twisting-frames in a 
stocking-factory of the GDR (left 
side, bottom left). Cooperation 
between Rostock University and 
Santa Clara College in Cuba 
(left side, bottom right). Soviet 
and Bulgarian plant cultivators 
(above). Nuclear scientists from 
the Soviet Union handing a 
tandem generator to their GDR 
colleagues (right). 














| 
| 
The steadily increasing political activity of the working people, the 
greater activity of their social organizations... and the all-round 
| development of socialist democracy..., the growth of the 
productive forces, the political and cultural progress, the superiority 
of human and moral values enhance the influence that socialism 
| exerts on working people of the world... 


(International Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969) 




















The socialist way of life entails 
fundamental changes in human 
relations. New ideals are 
gaining acceptance: an 
unflagging working morale, 
community feeling, mutual aid, 
international class solidarity. As 
our pictures show these include 
energetic support for the young 
nations from the socialist 
countries and the education of 
the young generation in the 
spirit of proletarian 
internationalism to carry out 
the legacy of the pioneers of 
peace, democracy and socialism 
at all times. 

















At a mass rally in Berlin (left) 
the working people assure the 
fighting Chilean people of their 
solidarity. A cordial welcome 
for Mrs. Hortensia Bussi de 
Allende at the World Congress 
of Peace Forces in Moscow in 
1973 (bottom left). Angela 
Davis, freed from the clutches 
of US class justice, is greeted 
just as enthusiastically on Red 
Square (below). There are ties 
of solidarity with the people of 
Vietnam (right), with Yasser 
Arafat, the leader of the 
Palestinian people, and with 
Gladys Marin (bottom right), 
the staunch Chilean communist. 
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Where the people are masters of 
their own destiny they want to 
make their life richer through 
culture. Whatever the artistic 
activity they engage in—political 
songs performed by young 
people, amateur and 
professional art—the subject 
invariably is the working man, 
his will to live in peace, the 
ideals of international 
understanding, humanism and 
socialism. 
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Opportunities for people to 
spend their holidays in the 
beauty spots of the socialist 
countries are extremely varied. 
Comfortable modern vacation 
homes guarantee that the 
constitutional right to leisure 
and recreation is not a dead 
letter. Holiday exchanges and 
personal contacts forge close 
bonds of friendship. 






























Stages in a happy life... 
Marriage, family, motherhood, 
and especially children are in 
the focus of attention of a 
socialist society. Special 
legislation is in force for newly 
weds and families with many 
children providing for 
comprehensive health 
protection, supplementary time 
off, interest-free loans and 
exemplary care for children 

in nurseries and créches. 
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Working people feel an 
increasing urge to become 
acquainted with great works of 
art of the past and present as a 
source of knowledge and 
strength. Intellectual and 
cultural life under socialism has 
many facets and may include a 
visit to the treasures of the 
Hermitage in Leningrad or 
Dresden’s Picture Gallery (left), 
a stroll around Prague where 
the Old Town Hall with its 
historic clock is a must (above), 
annual concert festivals like the 
“Warsaw Autumn”, an evening 
with the Cuban National Ballet 
or the Hungarian pop singer 
Kati Kovacs (right). 
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The socialist states give every 
encouragement to the 
preservation of national 
traditions of folk art, old 
customs and practices. These 
ensembles invariably win the 
applause of audiences abroad 
thus making a contribution of 
their own to international 
understanding. 
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Sport, hiking and 
mountaineering are part of a 
socialist way of life the 
emphasis being laid not on 

| international peak performances 


but on active recreation and the 
promotion of everybody’s 
health. Socialist society goes to 
great lengths to meet the varied 
demand for sporting activities. 





We proclaim our solidarity with our fellow-fighters in the common 
struggle who are lying in the jails of dictatorial regimes, in prisons 
in the capitalist countries... In face of all trials, we Communists 
have preserved our boundless devotion to Lenin’s ideas of peace 
and friendship among nations. Today, as before, we shall struggle 
for these lofty aims of the whole of mankind... 


(International Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969) 
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Stalingrad, a name that will for 
ever remain a symbol of the 
heroic battle of the Soviet 
people who liberated the 
peoples of many nations from 
fascism, enabling them to 
embark on the road to progress. 
A monument to the heroes of 
the battle of Stalingrad was 
erected at the site where 
innumerable Soviet soldiers died 
over 30 years ago. 





In September 1944 the 
Bulgarian people rose in revolt, 
overthrowing the blood-stained 
monarchist-fascist dictatorship 
to seize power for themselves. A 
memorial in Sofia bears witness 
to this event. The victory 
ushering in the socialist 
revolution was gained with 
strong support from the Soviet 
Army. 


































Innumerable victims and a town 
almost completely in ruins was 
what the Nazis left behind 
when the Soviet Army and the 
Polish People’s Army (above) 
liberated Warsaw in January 
1945. This monument is 
dedicated to the heroes of 
Warsaw, a constant reminder to 
preserve the anti-fascist 
traditions for ever. 








Towering high above the city 
on Gellert Hill is the monument 
which the inhabitants of 
Budapest erected to thank the 
Soviet soldiers for the liberation 
of their city and country from 
fascist rule. A reminder of the 
horrors of fascism and war, it 
perpetuates the glory of the 
Soviet Army making its deed 
unforgettable. 


















This monument to the Slovak 
national insurrection stands at 
Banska Bystrica. Czechs and 
Slovaks were fighting side by 
side against the fascist regime. 
The Soviet Army, joined by a 
Czechoslovak army corps under 
the command of Ludvik 
Svoboda (above), came to their 
aid to liberate the country from 
fascism on 9 May 1945. 





The National Memorial at 
Buchenwald testifies to the 
staunch solidarity of the 
anti-fascist fighters from 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Greece, 
Holland, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Austria, 
Poland, Romania, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
Union and Hungary. 
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Cecilienhof Palace, the place 
where in August 1945 the 
leaders of the USSR, the USA 
and Britain signed the Potsdam 
Agreement, which provided for 
the complete eradication of 
militarism and fascism. 
Anti-fascism is an essential 
policy in the socialist 
community. 
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Soviet Marshal Vassill 
Chuikov (top left): “Millions 
of Soviet boys and girls were 
waging a heroic battle on 

the various fronts adding 
new glory to the 
revolutionary traditions of 
their fathers. They 
performed immortal deeds of 
heroism along the road to 
victory.” Today, the soldiers 
of the seven armies of the 
Warsaw Treaty stand side by 
side—a generation born in 
peace and prepared to 
preserve and protect this 
peace. 
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Thirty years have passed since the end of the war. Those were 

30 years that reshaped the face of our globe. In those 30 years most 
colonial peoples cast off the yoke of oppression and exploitation, 
man conquered space and there emerged the community of socialist 
states that has increasingly become the dominant factor in world 
history. The people of the socialist states, joined by progessive 
forces everywhere, will continue to do everything in their power to 
preserve peace. The Eternal Flame at the Kremlin Wall in Moscow 
reminds them of their duty to remain vigilant. 





The Soviet peace programme 
is the programme of action of the socialist 
community in the interests of all nations 


by Spartak Beglov, Moscow 


Almost four years have elapsed since those spring days in 1971 when 
the 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union charted 
the course of the country’s foreign policy, which was to become known 
as the Soviet peace programme. As things stand now, we have every 
reason to say that in the course of the struggle to put it into practice 
it has become the joint programme of the socialist community, the 
international labour movement, the national liberation movement, 
indeed, of peace-loving people everywhere. 

The last four years have been marked by incomparably rapid im- 
provements in the world situation. Substantial changes have taken 
place in major areas of international relations. A few dozen agreements 
have been concluded on a bilateral basis to normalize relations between 
states with different social systems, notably the treaties and agreements 
concluded by the Soviet Union, the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
with the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), a number of Soviet- 
American accords, etc. International diplomacy was enriched by his- 
toric documents such as the Quadripartite Agreement on West Berlin, 
the Final Act of the International Vietnam Conference confirming the 
victory of the just cause of the heroic Vietnamese people in the struggle 
against US imperialist aggression, the convention banning the use of 
bacteriological weapons and others. Helsinki, Geneva and Vienna saw 
the opening of negotiations on a number of extremely important prob- 
lems awaiting solution. These were the Conference on Security and 
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Cooperation in Europe, the talks on the reduction of forces and arma- 
ments in Central Europe and the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

All these changes for the better in the international situation are 
evidence of the continued strengthening of the foreign policy positions 
adopted by the fraternally allied socialist countries, of the growing 
influence of their coordinated policies on world affairs. 

This is hardly surprising because the reason for these effective 
policies is that the Soviet Union, indeed, every fraternal country of the 
socialist community is guided in its foreign relations by the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, by socialist internationalism. The peace pro- 
gramme worked out by the 24th CPSU Congress and the foreign policy 
platforms adopted by the congresses of other fraternal parties express 
the collective will of the countries of the socialist community. Their 
common aim is to help remove existing flashpoints of tensions in the 
world, to help mankind rid itself of the spectre of a thermonuclear 
holocaust and to promote détente in the most energetic manner. 

The world of socialism will always have its firm place in the front 
lines of the struggle for the best ideals and basic interests of the human 
race. 


World socialism is the chief motive force behind the changes 
in international relations 


The foreign policy programme of the 24th Party Congress immediately 
made a strong impression on world opinion. But is it justified to speak 
of a ‘‘sensational turning-point’’ in Soviet foreign policy? No, it is not. 
As the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Leonid 
I. Brezhnev, pointed out at a festive function marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
Moscow on 21 December 1972, ‘‘Our party and our state have fol- 
lowed a continuous line in the main directions of the struggle for peace, 
freedom and international security from the first foreign policy act of 
the Soviet state-the Decree on Peace-to the peace programme 
launched by the 24th Party Congress.” 

In pursuing their foreign policy line the Soviet Union and the other 
fraternal socialist countries never lose sight of their overriding task of 
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doing everything in their power to add to the strength of socialism. The 
world socialist system has now existed for a quarter of a century. In all 
these years it has proved its immense vitality as a powerful stimulating 
factor in worldwide progress and it has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion towards solving problems of vital importance for all nations such 
as the prevention of another world war. 

There has been a successful development and a notable consolida- 
tion of military cooperation between the Soviet Union and the countries 
fraternally allied with it in the Warsaw Treaty Organization and of 
their economic ties within the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA). 

Socialism exerts its dominant influence on world affairs and human 
progress by the creative example it gives the world. Each of the 
fraternally allied countries seeks to multiply the achievements of the 
socialist economy, the people’s prosperity and cultural standards. And 
what it is impossible to achieve alone can be accomplished in a con- 
certed effort. Between 1949 and 1973, the industrial output of the 
CMEA member countries rose to more than twelve times the starting 
figure whereas that of the advanced capitalist nations roughly tripled 
during the same period. Mutual goods exchanges between the CMEA 
countries increased to more than tenfold. 

Under the next five-year plan the mutually beneficial economic 
relations existing between the Soviet Union and the other member 
countries of the CMEA will assume still greater proportions. Recip- 
rocal goods supplies of industrial and consumer goods are to grow 
quite considerably. Qualitatively new aspects will arise in specializa- 
tion and cooperation in production. Large-scale economic, scientific 
and technological projects of international dimensions are to be set in 
motion as part of the Soviet Union’s cooperation with other socialist 
countries. 

The socialist countries have entered the stage of perfecting their 
economic relations, the stage of socialist integration. The 25th session 
of the CMEA in 1971 adopted a long-term programme providing for 
the further expansion and improvement of cooperation and for the 
development of socialist economic integration between the CMEA 
member countries. The experience gathered in the past few years con- 
firms the correctness of this approach. The CMEA countries are 
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planning to double their economic potential in the course of the next 
ten years. 

In speaking about the growing role of the socialist countries in inter- 
national affairs it is impossible to ignore such an important fact as the 
coordination of their foreign policy activities. The mutuality in the 
nature of their socialist system is the basis for mutual aims and methods 
|| in the struggle for peace and human progress. 

| The socialist countries are coordinating their foreign policy activities 

ever more closely. The main centre for this coordination is the Warsaw 

Treaty Organization. The sessions of the Political Consultative Com- 

mittee of this organization have elaborated many important proposals 

designed to strengthen world peace and promote cooperation between 

| the socialist countries. Meetings between leaders of the fraternal par- 

| ties as they take place also outside the formal framework of the treaty 
| have already become a tradition. The friendly meetings of leaders 
| of communist and workers’ parties of the socialist countries held in 
the Crimea in August 1971, in July 1972 and in July 1973 were cases 

| in point. 

The raising of the political blockade of the German Democratic 
| Republic was a major success for the coordinated policy of the frater- 
nally allied countries. Between 1971 and 1973 alone the GDR was 
| recognized by 70 states so that more than a hundred countries have 
| now established diplomatic relations with the first republic of workers 

i and farmers on German soil. In 1973 the GDR entered the United 

| Nations Organization as a full member as did also the FRG. 

The concerted efforts of the socialist countries play a big role in the 
i intensification of the struggle for peace and disarmament. Linked with 
| | the policy of the socialist states is the implementation of the principles 

| of peaceful coexistence in Europe and elsewhere and the overall pro- 
cess of international détente. In the field of disarmament it is precisely 


H 
| | the socialist states that have taken the initiative in laying the ground- 
I) work for international agreements such as the treaty banning bacterio- 


| logical weapons and the draft treaty banning chemical weapons now 
before the UN Disarmament Committee for examination. The coun- 
tries of the socialist community have extended constant aid and all-out 
support to the heroic Vietnamese people in their fight against US 
imperialist aggression, they support the just cause of the Arab peoples 
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and press for the removal of the consequences of Israeli aggression 
and the withdrawal of Israel’s troops from all occupied Arab lands. 

The countries of the socialist community will continue to work for 
the deepening of the process of détente, for the triumph of the ideals 
of peace, security, economic and social progress of all peoples. All this 
is a clear expression of the spirit of internationalism, a common ideo- 
logical approach to key international questions. 

‘Socialism is the most influential factor in world politics’’, Comrade 
Leonid I. Brezhnev pointed out in his address to the Sejm (Parliament) 
of the Polish People’s Republic on 21 July 1974. And he added: ‘“‘We 
are proud that it exerts a favourable influence on people throughout 
the world. Comrades, it is an indisputable fact that virtually all major 
steps now being taken towards peace and the development of mutually 
advantageous cooperation between states are directly or indirectly 
connected with the initiatives and joint actions of the socialist states. 
Mankind is aware that the socialist community holds high the banner 
of the peace-loving foreign policy charted by the great Lenin!” 


Elimination of botbeds of war and repudiation 
of aggressive imperialist schemes 


Peace is indivisible. Lasting peace is as vital to peoples in areas where 
the torch of war is ablaze or conflicts are smouldering as it is for the 
peoples in countries where the guns have remained silent for a con- 
siderable period of time. The implementation of comprehensive secu- 
rity measures is a top priority task. For this it is necessary to eliminate 
existing hotbeds of war and put an end to imperialist intervention in 
the international affairs of other nations. 

Here we have the reason why the Soviet peace programme stresses 
the need to abolish the hotbeds of war in South East Asia and in the 
Middle East. The Soviet Union has expressed its readiness to contti- 
bute to a political settlement in these parts of the world. This is pos- 
sible on one basis only: respect for the legitimate rights of the states 
and peoples subjected to aggression. 

The agreements concluded between the Soviet Union and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam to increase the latter’s economic potential 
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and defence capacity have been strictly fulfilled. The fighting spirit, 
the unbending courage of the Vietnamese patriots, the economic, politi- 
cal and military aid from the USSR and other socialist countries and 
the support from all revolutionary and progressive forces destroyed all 
hopes of the imperialists of succeeding in their aggression and dictating 
their terms to the Vietnamese people. 

It is well known that the Paris talks produced an agreement on 
ending the war and restoring peace in Vietnam. It was signed and be- 
came effective in late January 1973. This agreement, which provides 
for the complete withdrawal of US forces and their foreign allies from 
South Vietnam and an American pledge to refrain from interference 
in Vietnam’s internal affairs was seen by world opinion as a victory 
for the just cause of the Vietnamese people. The ending of the Vietnam 
war is also a great victory for the solidarity displayed by the socialist 
countries and by peace-loving and progressive forces everywhere with 
the brave fighters for Vietnam’s freedom and independence. 

A meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty in April 1974 discussed the Vietnam situation and expressed 
full support for the policy of the DRV government and the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government (PRG) of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, which is directed towards the strict fulfilment of the Paris 
Agreement by all its signatories. 


The Middle East has been in the grip of a severe military and political 
crisis for a number of years. It originated in June 1967 when Israel 
attacked Egypt, Syria and Jordan and Israeli soldiery occupied Arab 
territory. In their analysis of the root-causes of this conflict the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries proceed from the fact that the 
Middle East has long been an object and stamping ground for im- 
perialist machinations of monopoly groups in the USA. In recent years, 
one Arab country after the other has begun to embark on the road of 
social transformations. The Arab people want to control their own 
natural resources. Foreign monopolies see this as a threat to their 
privileged positions. Middle East oil is the object of their greed, the 
source of gigantic profits. Imperialist quarters chose Israel as the main 
instrument of their policy which is aimed at the elimination of the 
progressive regimes in the Arab countries. 
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Despite the attempts being made by international diplomacy to 
force the aggressor and his backers to listen to reason the situation in 
the Middle East has remained tense for many years. This is because 
of Israel’s stubborn refusal to withdraw from the occupied Arab lands, 
because of the constant provocations of Israeli soldiery against the 
Arab states. 

As was underlined at the 24th Congress of the CPSU the Soviet 
Union has, in conjunction with the other socialist countries, done 
everything in its power to put an end to aggression and to secure its 
denunciation. The socialist countries fulfil an internationalist duty in 
extending moral and political support to the states that have embarked 
on the road of social transformations and in helping them restore their 
defence potential after they were victims of aggression and are now 
faced with new threats of war. 

The outcome of the struggle for a just peace in the Middle East is 
ultimately determined by factors of lasting effect such as the existence 
of progressive regimes in this part of the world, expanding cooperation 
between the Arab countries and the constantly growing defence poten- 
tial of the Arab states as the victims of Israeli aggression. The friend- 
ship of the Arab countries with the Soviet Union and the other coun- 
tries of the socialist community plays a special role in this context. The 
people of the Arab states know that the socialist countries are loyal 
friends who have stood at their side in times of peaceful construction 
and in moments of danger for their freedom and independence and 
will remain at their side. 

The impact of all these factors manifested itself during the fighting 
in October 1973 and in the following period. The course of the war 
testified to the added strength of the Arab states and destroyed the 
myth of the invincibility of the Israeli army. The Arabs demonstrated 
their unity in those days. The ruling quarters in Israel were facing 
growing international isolation. There was fresh practical confirma- 
tion of the effectiveness of the solidarity and friendly aid extended by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, by many states in Asia, 
Africa and other continents to the Arab people in their just struggle. 

It must be emphasized that the aggravation of the armed conflict 
in October 1973 might have had much more serious implications for 
world peace if the factor of international détente had not existed and 
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proved effective, which enabled the USSR and the USA to find a basis 
for a joint initiative, which was then supported by the UN Security 
Council and opened up the possibility of a cease-fire. Moreover, the 
convening of the Geneva Middle East peace conference made it pos- 
sible for the cause of a political settlement in this area to be placed on 
a new basis. 

The events in the Middle East are a constant reminder of the ex- 
plosive nature of the situation in this part of the world, which is, in the 
first instance, attributable to Israel’s aggressive policies, to its refusal 
to comply with UN resolutions calling for withdrawal from the oc- 
cupied Arab territories. The fact remains that the establishment of a 
lasting peace in this area is possible only by resolving the central 
problem: evacuation of all occupied regions by the Israeli forces, safe- 
guarding the legitimate rights of the Arab Palestinian people, guaran- 
tees for the security, integrity and sovereignty of all states in this part 
of the world. 

The basic attitude of the countries of the socialist community to this 
issue found its clear expression in a statement made by the Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty states on 18 April 
1974, in which they stressed their readiness to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a durable and just peace in the Middle East. The statement 
said: ““The policy of the socialist states towards the countries of the 
Arab world is a consistent and principled one. It arises out of a pro- 
found awareness of their national aspirations and the problems of their 
socio-economic development and is not subject to any fluctuations. The 
states taking part in the session are determined to continue to develop 
relations of friendship and cooperation with the Arab countries on the 
basis of common aims in the struggle against imperialism and neo- 
colonialism, for peace, freedom of the peoples and social advance.” 

For the Arab peoples the consolidation of peace and social progress 
is inextricably bound up with the struggle against the forces seeking to 
dissuade the Arab people from the road of progress and to make them 
once again politically and economically dependent on imperialism. 
More than anything else, the friendship and ties of the Arab countries 
with the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist com- 
munity, the strength of the unity of the Arab liberation movement on 
a firm anti-imperialist foundation provides the guarantee for a success- 
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ful outcome of the struggle against the machinations of imperialism 
and reaction, for the victorious advance of the Arab peoples along the 
road to independence and national progress. 


Lasting security for Europe 


No other continent has been so torn by war as Europe. Every Euro- 
pean is well aware of this historical fact. The last, fascist-provoked 
war alone took a terrible toll and caused enormous destruction. More 
than 20 million Soviet people laid down their lives to defeat Nazi 
Germany. More than 36 million Europeans died in the Second World 
War. 

Even now the situation in Europe remains tense. NATO, the main 
aggressive bloc of imperialist states, is operating here. Reactionary 
forces in West Germany have still not renounced their plans to reverse 
the results of the war. The sources of the danger of war have not been 
removed on the continent and forces are still at work which have an 
interest in deepening the division of Europe. 

What must be done to turn the Europe of conflicts into one of 
durable peace? 

“To proceed from the final recognition of the territorial changes 
that took place in Europe as a result of the Second World War. To 
bring about a radical turn towards détente and peace on this continent. 
To ensure the convocation and success of an all-European conference. 
To do everything to ensure collective security in Europe.” This is the 
answer provided by the programme for the active protection of peace 
drawn up by the 24th Congress of the Soviet Communists. It reflects 
all the basic positions jointly worked out by the socialist states. 

In line with the directive of the Party Congress that ‘‘all necessary 
steps must be taken to guarantee collective security in Europe’ the 
Soviet Union, supported by its partners in the socialist community, has 
introduced steps to advance the cause of détente in Europe and to 
establish a practical basis for the solution of many issues now on the 
agenda. 

In this noble endeavour the socialist states rely on the experience 
gathered with peace initiatives in previous decades. As early as 1954 
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the Soviet Union proposed the creation of a system of collective secu- 
rity in Europe as an alternative to the division of the continent into 
antagonistic groups of states. In July 1966 the Warsaw Treaty states, 
at their meeting in Bucharest, adopted a historic declaration contain- 
ing a detailed list of their proposals for the establishment of relations 
of peaceful coexistence and mutually advantageous cooperation in 
Europe. In March 1969, the Warsaw Treaty states launched an ap- 
peal from Budapest inviting all interested states to go ahead with the 
preparations for, and holding of, an all-European conference. 

In recent years, the policy of a whole number of West European 
states has shown a turning towards détente on the basis of the recogni- 
tion of political realities and improved relations with the socialist 
countries. A milestone along the road to the consolidation of European 
peace has been the coming into force of the treaties concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the FRG and between Poland and the FRG, 
which contain internationally binding obligations to renounce the use 
and threat of force and the principle of the inviolability of existing 
frontiers. 

In September 1971 the four powers—the USSR, the USA, Great 
Britain and France-signed an agreement on West Berlin. Such an 
accord had become an urgent matter in the interests of the West Berlin 
population and in the interests of the sovereignty and the legitimate 
rights of the German Democratic Republic. The agreement recognizes 
that West Berlin, while maintaining economic ties with the FRG, is 
not a component part of the FRG. In this agreement the GDR is con- 
sidered a sovereign state. A Treaty on General Relations between the 
GDR and the FRG was signed in late 1972, resulting in a normaliza- 
tion of relations between the two German states. 

The principles of peaceful coexistence in Europe are actively imple- 
mented in bilateral relations between the Soviet Union and states of 
Western Europe. Relations between the USSR and France are a par- 
ticularly striking example. The visit paid by the General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, Leonid Brezhnev, to France in the 
autumn of 1971 played a major role in the development of Soviet- 
French relations. The results of this visit and of the negotiations con- 
ducted by the two sides include the adoption of such an important 
document as the ‘Principles of Soviet-French Cooperation’’. These 
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principles are strict respect for the inviolability of present frontiers, 
non-interference in internal affairs, equality of rights, independence, 
renunciation of the use and threat of force. 

The policy of agreement and cooperation between the USSR and 
France, which represents an important factor of international detente, 
was developed still further at the traditional working meetings of the 
leading Soviet and French statesmen in 1973 and 1974. 

The visit of Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee, to the FRG in May 1973 resulted in a strengthening 
of relations with a state which in a not too distant past had been dia- 
metrically opposed to the Soviet Union as well as to the other socialist 
countries on almost all major international issues. This was a turn 
towards new relations of mutually advantageous cooperation as they 
are normal in conditions of peace, towards growing mutual under- 
standing on the need to press on with the process of détente in Europe. 
New opportunities for the expansion and intensification of cooperation 
between the USSR and the FRG were explored during the negotiations 
that took place between the leading Soviet statesmen and Helmut 
Schmidt, Federal Chancellor of the FRG, in Moscow in October 1974. 
Relations between the Federal Republic of Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia were normalized in 1973-74 and relations between the FRG 
and Hungary and between the FRG and Bulgaria were developing 
towards normalization. 

The peace initiatives of the Soviet Union and the other states of the 
socialist community created the conditions and the propitious climate 
required to go ahead with the practical preparations for, and holding 
of, the European Conference on Security and Cooperation. This his- 
toric meeting became reality in July 1973. It had been preceded by 
almost six months of painstaking preparations in the form of consulta- 
tions between ambassadors in Helsinki. While admitting that this dis- 
cussion was complicated and that there was a different approach to 
individual questions of all-European cooperation it can be stated that 
the original impulse given to these negotiations by the socialist coun- 
tries has preserved its strength and importance, notably in determining 
the main content of the negotiations. 

The Soviet Union submitted the draft of a General Declaration on 
the Principles of European Security and the Principles of Relations 
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between European States, that is, a draft for the main political docu- 
ment of the conference. 

The German Democratic Republic and the Hungarian People’s 
Republic produced the draft of a Joint Declaration on the Develop- 
ment of Cooperation in the Fields of the Economy, Trade, Science 
and Technology as well as Environmental Protection. 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria and the Polish People’s Republic 
put before the conference the draft of a document on The Basic Trends 
of the Development of Cultural Cooperation, Contacts and the Ex- 
change of Information. 

The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic submitted the draft of a Reso- 
lution on the Establishment of a Consultative Committee on Questions 
of Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

In pointing to the role of Europe as an attractive example for the 
rest of the world it must be said that this continent is faced with tasks 
that are also being tackled on a worldwide scale. The first task is to 
gain acceptance for the principles of peaceful coexistence in relations 
between states with different social systems and the establishment of 
a reliable system of collective security. The second is to prepare the 
way for practical cooperation between states in a variety of fields so 
that cooperation in the economic field and elsewhere strengthens the 
political basis of security. 

While these tasks are mutually complementary they are not inter- 
changeable. The fact remains that the considerations of certain western 
observers betray an endeavour to play down the importance of the 
former task, to dismiss it as an empty phrase without much relevance. 
This political trick is used in a deliberate attempt to lump together 
norms of security and norms of cooperation. Respect for independence 
and sovereignty, equal rights, territorial integrity, inviolability of 
existing European frontiers, renunciation of the use and threat of 
force—those are the norms of inter-state relations that are gaining ac- 
ceptance everywhere. 

This is the only realistic basis of action making it possible to guaran- 
tee the security of all European states and to create favourable condi- 
tions for long-term economic, scientific, technological and cultural 
cooperation. 

All this is the job of the European security conference. But more is 
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needed than to work out the norms mentioned above and to ensure 
that they are respected. The conference is not the ultimate aim but the 
starting-point for historic activities to reshape European relations. 

The chances of important measures to bring about détente in the 
military field are inextricably bound up with a successful outcome of 
the European security conference as a major political and interna- 
tional move to further the cause of détente. Successful talks on the 
reduction of forces and armaments in Central Europe would create 
favourable conditions for future negotiations on other issues facing 
Europe. It is important to note in this context that the session of the 
Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty held in the 
Polish capital in April 1974 reaffirmed its readiness to have the 
Warsaw Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization dissolved 
simultaneously or, as a first step, to have their military organizations 
abolished. 

But in a situation in which NATO remains active as a military bloc 
because no effective moves towards disarmament have been made it 
goes without saying that the signatories of the Warsaw Treaty con- 
sider it necessary to continue to pay due attention to the strengthening 
of their defence capacity. 

The socialist countries of Europe do not relax their vigilance in the 
face of the manoeuvres of the enemies of détente who seek to counter- 
act the positive changes achieved by artificially stirring up militarist 
activities. At the same time, it is an essential feature of socialist foreign 
policy that these countries sincerely believe in the effectiveness of the 
efforts made by the peace-loving European peoples to make their 
hopes come true by concerted efforts. 


The struggle to end the arms race, secure a ban on weapons 
of mass destruction and bring about general and complete disarmament 


Faithful to Lenin’s doctrine that disarmament is a socialist ideal the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are unsparing in their 
efforts to attain this goal. Capitalist diplomacy can no longer come 
Out quite openly against the idea of disarmament because the latter 
is supported by peace-loving public opinion in all countries. The issue 
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of disarmament invariably figures on the agenda of international con- 
ferences and bilateral talks. That alone is indicative of a great moral 
and political victory for socialism and all peace-loving forces. 

It is estimated that the USA alone has spent the astronomical sum 
of one trillion dollars on military purposes in the 25 postwar years. 
The annual amount of money spent on the maintenance of armies and 
arms production exceeds 200,000 million dollars. The NATO coun- 
tries account for more than half of this sum. 

There have been far-reaching qualitative changes in the arsenal of 
weapons, especially in recent years. The development of nuclear wea- 
pons and intercontinental ballistic missiles forced mankind to envisage 
the dire consequences of a potential world war for the first time. The 
war laboratories of imperialism are still at work to perfect the ‘‘silent 
weapons’’, chemical and bacteriological agents of warfare. This has 
given a new sense and new dimensions to the campaign for disarma- 
ment. The first essential today is to save our globe from a nuclear 
holocaust, from the disastrous consequences of the use of any kind of 
weapons of mass destruction, from the senseless dissipation of national 
resources. 

The socialist countries are in favour of both resolving the key issues 
of disarmament and introducing measures towards partial disarma- 
ment and a limitation of the arms race. This is a universal approach 
to the matter. It makes it possible never to lose sight of the main goals 
of the struggle to destroy the existing stockpiles of weapons while 
drawing all states into the practical solution of disarmament questions, 
big and small, to curb the arbitrariness of the militarists still further 
and strengthen the people’s belief that disarmament is practicable. 

In full agreement with this principled approach the Soviet Union 
has drawn up a plan for general and complete disarmament to serve 
as a basis for the solution of the general and partial problems of the 
campaign to get rid of the arsenals of war. 

As was underlined in the Report to the 24th Congress of the CPSU 
the Soviet Union is guided by the endeavour “‘to secure concrete results 
reducing the danger of war, and to prevent the peoples from accepting 
the arms race as an inevitable evil. ..”’ The Soviet peace programme 
contains detailed proposals aiming at partial measures and at the 
implementation of general and complete disarmament. The third item 
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on the programme deals with the campaign to ban and destroy all 
types of weapons of mass destruction. 

It can be noted with satisfaction that a number of international 
accords limiting the nuclear arms race have been concluded thanks to 
the initiative of the socialist countries and the correlated efforts of 
UN member states. These include the treaty banning nuclear weapons 
tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water (1963); the 
Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (1968); and the 
treaty prohibiting the emplacement of such weapons in outer space, on 
celestial bodies and on the sea-bed and the ocean floor (1967 and 
1971). 

The third Soviet-American summit meeting in mid-1974 resulted 
in the conclusion of a treaty between the USSR and the USA on the 
limitation of underground nuclear weapons tests, this treaty prghibiting 
any underground tests above a specified explosive force and reducing 
other underground tests to a minimum with effect from 31 March 
1976. At the same time, the two parties expressed their intention to 
continue their talks on the complete ending of all underground nuclear 
weapons tests. 

A convention on the prohibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of bacteriological (biological) weapons and toxicants and on 
their destruction was worked out on the initiative of the socialist states. 
The convention was signed in April 1972 in what was an historic act 
because it outlaws, for the first time ever, an entire class of formidable 
weapons. Along with the other socialist countries the Soviet Union 
advocates a similarly radical decision concerning chemical weapons. 
The draft of a convention on the prohibition of this type of weapon 
of mass destruction jointly elaborated by them has been placed on the 
agenda of international negotiations. Another major step in this direc- 
tion was the agreement reached by the USSR and the USA in mid- 
1974 to consider the possibility of a joint initiative in the Disarmament 
Committee so that an international convention on the most dangerous, 
lethal chemical warfare agents may be concluded as a first step. The 
USSR and the USA signed a joint declaration proposing more effective 
measures designed to eliminate the dangers of agents employed to 
influence the natural environment for military purposes. 

In the autumn of 1972 the Soviet Union submitted to the 27th ses- 
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sion of the UN General Assembly a proposal on the non-application of 
force in international relations and the renunciation of the use of 
nuclear weapons for all time. The need for a universal solution to the 
question of the non-application of force and of a ban on nuclear 
weapons is dictated by the task to put an end to any form of recourse to 
force without leaving any loophole for potential breakers of the peace. 
This would afford equal protection for each state, big or small, regard- 
less of whether it possesses nuclear weapons or not. At the same time, 
such a decision would in no way curtail the rights of any people to resist 
armed aggression or imperialist expansion. 

The Soviet proposal met with broad support among UN member 
nations. The outcome of the discussions was that the delegates attend- 
ing the 27th session of the General Assembly adopted a resolution in 
which they solemnly proclaimed, on behalf of the UN member states, 
the renunciation of the use of force in all its forms and manifestations 
in international relations and the banning of the use of nuclear weapons 
for all time. 

The resolution also reaffirms the principle of the inadmissibility of 
territorial gain by force and the inalienable right of states to recover 
such territory with all the means at their disposal. Likewise, it re- 
affirms the legitimate right of the colonial peoples to fight for their 
freedom. 

The persistent efforts made by the peace-loving states, especially 
by the Soviet Union, were crowned with success. When the historic 
resolution of the General Assembly was put to the vote only four 
states opposed it, among them the People’s Republic of China, Alba- 
nia and the Republic of South Africa. 

The fourth item on the Soviet peace programme is the intensification 
of the campaign to end all forms of the arms race. The Soviet Union 
advocates the dismantling of foreign military bases, the reduction of 
forces and armaments, especially in those areas where a military con- 
frontation is particularly dangerous, cuts in military spending and the 
elaboration of measures lessening the risk of an accidental outbreak or 
deliberate provocation of military conflicts and their development into 
a full-scale war. 

The signing of agreements between the USSR and the USA on the 
limitation of strategic arms is an event of international significance in 
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this field. When entering into these talks the Soviet Union was guided 
by the consideration that it is necessary to preclude a chain reaction 
with dangerous implications for the whole world. 

The first stage of the Soviet-American talks, which lasted two and 
a half years, produced two agreements: a treaty on the limitation of 
anti-ballistic missile systems and an interim agreement on certain 
measures with respect to the limitation of strategic offensive arms. 
Both accords were signed during the first Soviet-American summit 
meeting in Moscow on 26 May 1972. 

During the third Soviet-American summit meeting the two sides 
discussed a further limitation of anti-ballistic missile systems. They 
signed a protocol supplementary to the 1972 treaty under which the 
location of anti-ballistic missile systems is limited to one site instead of 
two. 

The interim agreement on certain measures to limit strategic offen- 
sive weapons provides for the number of strategic offensive weapons 
to be “‘frozen’”’ for a period of five years, which applies to both 
launching-pads for ground-based intercontinental missiles and anti- 

ballistic missile launchers on submarines. Whether all provisions of 
the two agreements are observed is checked by national technical 
means. 

At the third Soviet-American summit meeting the two sides shared 
the view that the interim agreement must be followed by a new agree- 
ment to limit strategic armaments. It is to cover a period lasting until 
1985 and to provide for both quantitative and qualitative limitations. 
On the basis of this common standpoint each side empowered its 
representatives at the bilateral Geneva Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks to finalize such an agreement as soon as possible, that is, before 
the interim agreement expires in 1977. 

The next step was outlined at the fourth Soviet-American summit 
meeting in Vladivostok during the autumn of 1974. Both countries 

expressed their readiness to sign a long-term agreement on the limita- 

| tion of strategic offensive arms in 1975. The negotiated agreement has 

added significance in view of the fact that it is based on the principle 

5 of equality and equal security. 

| While these accords should not be overrated as a step completely 
removing the danger of the outbreak of a nuclear war it is quite evident 
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that they put a curb on the arms race. Even if these are initial steps 
towards a limitation of the proliferation of weapons they in no way 
concetn minor issues and “peripheral zones’’ of disarmament but the 
very arsenals of war. More such measures will create a more propitious 
climate for practical solutions to basic issues of disarmament. 

All the agreements mentioned here are based on the principle of 
equal security with no one deriving unilateral military advantages. Nor 
do they contain any provisions detrimental to third countries. 

The Soviet Union is one of the most active members of the UN 
Disarmament Committee in which it has proved possible, owing to 
the numerous initiatives of the socialist countries’ diplomacy, to work 
out a number of agreements and conventions to limit weapons of mass 
destruction. The Soviet Union proved its perseverance on this issue at 
the 28th session of the UN General Assembly by submitting a proposal 
on a ten per cent reduction in the military budgets of the permanent 
members of the Security Council and the employment of part of the 
funds saved to assist the developing countries. The Soviet proposal was 
approved by the General Assembly. 

In this connection it is necessary to refer to the significance of the 
proposal for holding a world disarmament conference as is set forth in 
the Soviet peace programme. In making this proposal the Soviet Union 
was guided by the necessity of making sure that all states irrespective 
of the size of their territory and population, the level of their military 
and economic potential, should take part in discussing ways of limiting 
and curbing the arms race and ending it altogether at a later stage. 
Whatever the differences in the approach to international problems, 
disarmament is everybody’s business. The time has come to make the 
efforts towards disarmament universal and very wide-ranging. 

The proposal to hold a world conference was discussed at the 
26th session of the UN General Assembly. The representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China and of the USA acted as partners by reject- 
ing this proposal. Twenty-seven states came forward as co-sponsors of 
a resolution of the General Assembly approving the idea of convening 
a world disarmament conference. This example demonstrates that the 
Soviet proposal has come at the right moment. 

The 28th session of the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
providing for continued efforts to prepare for such a conference. A spe- 
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cial committee was set up to make the necessary arrangements for the 
conference. It is envisaged that all nations of the world without excep- 
tion will take part in it. 

It is reasonable to assume that this conference would enable all 
governments to outline more exactly their position on the vital issue of 
the campaign to end the arms race. Precisely for this reason the 
29th session of the UN General Assembly unanimously approved the 
Soviet proposal. 


The struggle to remove the vestiges of colonialism and racism 


The Soviet peace programme calls for the fulfilment of the UN resolu- 
tions on the elimination of the remaining colonial regimes. It contains 
an appeal for the universal condemnation and boycotting of all mani- 
festations of racism and apartheid. The Soviet Union has at all times 
stood solidly with the colonial peoples, it has been and remains their 
friend and brother in the struggle for their complete liberation, for the 
final elimination of the vestiges of colonialism and the consolidation 
of the national independence of the young states. 

The international actions initiated by the Soviet government to put 
these principles into practice are well known. On the initiative of the 
Soviet Union the 15th session of the UN General Assembly adopted 
the historic Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. 

The first 15 postwar years brought the people in more than 60 Afri- 
can and Asian countries their liberation from colonial dependence. In 
the ten years following the adoption of the UN declaration mentioned 
above 26 territories with a total population of 53 million achieved 
independent nationhood. Credit for this is due to all freedom-loving 
states implacably opposed to colonialism, among them the Soviet 
Union. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, countries and territories inhabited 
by more than 30 million people are still under the sway of colonialism. 
Havens of colonialism subsist on Pacific islands and in the western 
hemisphere. The racist regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia play an 
active role in the schemes of imperialism and neo-colonialism. 
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The oppressed peoples, however, do not resign themselves to their 
fate. They are fighting for their liberation arms in hand. The socialist 
states extend massive aid and support to the fighting peoples. As well 
as providing material aid the USSR is making use of every political 
means to create still better international conditions for the struggle 
of the oppressed peoples and to counter the manoeuvres of neo- 
colonialism, to weaken the positions of colonial and racist regimes. 
From the moment they began their work in the Trusteeship Council, 
the General Assembly and other UN bodies the representatives of the 
USSR have castigated the criminal policies of imperialism in the 
colonies and called for the observance of the UN Charter’s provisions 
on the equal rights and self-determination of the peoples. 

The struggle of the colonial peoples for freedom and independence 
enjoys growing international support. The successes of the African 
patriots have strengthened their political prestige both in Africa and 
in the rest of the world. One of the most important results of this pro- 
cess was the recognition by the United Nations Organization of the 
liberation movements of Mozambique, Angola and Guinea-Bissau as 
the legitimate representatives of these countries. This recognition, 
which is anchored in a resolution adopted by the 27th session of the 
General Assembly, marks a decisive step forward in the worldwide 
campaign to support the struggle for Africa’s freedom. 

The collapse of the fascist regime in Portugal is another sign of the 
coming triumph of the African peoples in their struggle to cast off the 
yoke of colonialism once and for all. The democratic anti-fascist revolu- 
tion in Portugal has opened up realistic prospects for a political settle- 
ment giving the peoples of Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique 
the right to self-determination. 

The Republic of South Africa and Rhodesia remain the principal 
bridgeheads of imperialism in Africa. It is common knowledge that 
the white minority in Rhodesia deprives the people of Zimbabwe of 
their legitimate rights. The British government has openly entered into 
a deal with the Smith regime to shore up the rule of the racist regime. 
The terror in the Republic of South Africa shows no sign of abating. 
The policy of apartheid, which aims at suppressing the freedom and 
equality of the native African population, is being continued. The 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries continue to support all 
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proposals designed to speed up the process of de-colonialization and 
suppression of racism and apartheid in Africa. 

The socialist countries and the peoples fighting for the consolidation 
of their independence and the removal of the vestiges of colonialism in 
all its manifestations have a common enemy: imperialism. Although 
historically on the way out it resorts to ever new manoeuvres, forms 
secret alliances, favours business transactions detrimental to the 
interests of the peoples, tries to drive a wedge into the united front of 
the peace-loving forces and furthers any opportunistic manoeuvre in 
international politics that might undermine the strength of the anti- 
imperialist forces. The socialist countries have always stood at the side 
of all the staunch fighters against colonialism and racism and will 
remain true to their internationalist obligations. 


The expansion and deepening of international cooperation 
in the interest of world peace 


The last item on the Soviet peace programme concerns the expansion 
and deepening of cooperation between states in many fields of human 
activity. The USSR expresses its readiness to contribute, along with 
other interested states, to the solution of a variety of problems such as 
the protection of the human environment, the opening up of energy 
resources and other natural resources, the development of transport 
and communications, the prevention and eradication of the most dan- 
gerous anid most widespread diseases, the investigation and exploita- 
tion of outer space and the world ocean. 

It would be possible to develop this cooperation on a particularly 
vast scale on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence if the 
hotbeds of war were abolished and current international problems 
solved, a beginning having been made in Europe. Here, the ideas of 
détente have prevailed over the policy of refusing to recognize political 
realities as formerly practised by the capitalist West (especially by the 
tuling quarters in the FRG) and over the attempts to “roll back” 
socialism so that the field is now wide open for mutually advantageous 
cooperation between states with different social systems. The examples 
listed with regard to Soviet-French relations-they may be supple- 
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mented by no less striking features in Soviet-Finnish relations and in 
| the Soviet Union’s relations with the FRG, Italy and other countries— 
| are evidence that long-term cooperation based on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence is possible given good will and mutual under- 
standing. The question of the optimum development of inter-state 
cooperation has beerr put on the agenda of the European security con- 
ference. 

Similarly realistic trends are discernible also in large sections of 
American society which have become aware of the damage caused to 





their country by the various actions and adventures undertaken in the 
spirit of the “‘policy of strength’. For all the political contradictions 
dividing the country an overwhelming majority of the American people 
support the government’s foreign policy of normalizing relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

The consistent implementation of the Soviet peace programme has 
created all the prerequisites required for successful moves in this direc- 
tion. The Soviet-American summit talks held in May 1972 marked the 
beginning of a transition from distrust to détente, normalization and 
cooperation between the two countries. The Basic Principles of Rela- 
tions between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America adopted at the first meeting in Moscow says that the 
two sides ‘‘share the conviction that in the nuclear age there can be no 
other basis for relations between them than peaceful coexistence’. 
Other stipulations in this document are also very important, for 
example, the unequivocal recognition of the principle of equality and 





| equal security, the renunciation of the use or threat of force, the pledge 

| to make every effort to avoid a military confrontation and to preclude 

| the outbreak of a nuclear war. 

| | These principles were practically applied in a number of bilateral 

, agreements signed in Moscow, notably on the limitation of strategic 
| 





armaments, cooperation in the field of the human environment, health, 
outer space and various sectors of science and technology, which are 
| not only of great significance for the people of the USSR and the USA 
but affect vital interests of the whole of mankind. 

The visit of the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Leonid Brezhnev, to the United States of America in June 1973 
reconfirmed the usefulness and effectiveness of the peace programme 
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adopted by the 24th Party Congress. The summit talks held during the 
visit strengthened and enlarged the foundations for improved relations 
between the two states that had been laid in Moscow in May 1972. 

An extremely important result of these negotiations was the signing 
in Washington of an agreement on the prevention of nuclear war. Its 
purpose is to avoid a nuclear conflict between the USSR and the USA. 
Moreover, the parties to the agreement undertake to do everything in 
their power to prevent the outbreak of any nuclear war. The historic 
significance of this agreement lies in the fact that it underlines the 
transition from nuclear confrontation between the USA and the USSR 
to a line aimed at the settlement of disputes by way of negotiations 
and leading to the establishment of a system of real guarantees for 
international security. 

During Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to the USA several new agreements 
on Soviet-American cooperation were also concluded in specific fields 
such as the peaceful use of atomic energy, agriculture, studies of the 
world ocean, etc. Further prospects were opened up for mutually 
beneficial economic relations, which will enable the two countries to 
increase the overall volume of their trade to between 2,000 and 
3,000 million dollars in the coming years. 

In 1974 the third and fourth Soviet-American summits were held. 
They produced new major results in the development of Soviet- 
American relations on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence. The field of practical cooperation was enlarged by the signing 
of a number of bilateral agreements concerning economic relations, 
the exchange of experience in housing construction, research into 
energy problems and the development of an artificial heart. Great 
importance should also be attached to the intention expressed by both 
sides that they would cooperate towards the successful conclusion of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and a peaceful 
settlement of the Middle East conflict. Substantial progress towards 
new comprehensive agreements was achieved in the most important 
field of Soviet-American relations—the removal of the threat of war 
and the limitation of strategic armaments. 

The leading Soviet bodies—the Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the USSR’s 
Council of Ministers—discussed the political results of the Soviet- 
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American meetings in 1974. They characterized the outcome of these 
negotiations as new and convincing evidence of the great practical 
significance of regular Soviet-American summit meetings with respect 
to ensuring a favourable development of relations between the USSR 
and the USA in the interests of the peoples of both countries, and of 
peace all over the world, and as a new and major step towards imple- 
menting the peace programme adopted by the 24th Congress of the 
GPs: 

The world is reaping the fruits of détente. A favourable situation 
has been created for the solution of many international problems that 
have come into focus. This notwithstanding, great efforts are needed to 
consolidate these positive developments, to bring the radical trans- 
formation of international relations to its conclusion on the basis of the 
establishment and strengthening of a just, democratic peace in the 
world in the interests of all peoples. There is no reason for com- 
placency. It would be premature to speak of the complete elimination 
of the sources of tensions generated by imperialism. Forces interested 
in the arms race are still at work in the capitalist camp. The instigators 
of ‘‘psychological warfare’’ against the cause of peace and socialism 
have not yet admitted defeat. The new stage of international relations 
which mankind has entered requires much energy and further con- 
structive moves to prevent new flashpoints of tension arising and to 
consolidate the successes achieved along the road to lasting peace. As 
the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, underlined in his address to the World Congress of Peace Forces 
in Moscow, “Our peace philosophy is a philosophy of historical opti- 
mism. Despite the complex and contradictory nature of the current 
situation we are convinced of the success of the peace offensive which 
is gathering more and more momentum.”’ This optimism is based on a 
peace factor as stable and powerful as the community of socialist states, 
on the keen interest of the young states of Asia and Africa in the estab- 
lishment of a just and democratic peace, on an increasingly xealistic 
approach in the policies of many capitalist countries, on the activities 
of all peace-loving forces, on a firm belief in the strength of the work- 
ing people’s love of peace. 
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The emergence 
of the world 
socialist system 


by Professor Dr. Stefan Doernberg, Berlin 


May 1945 has gone down in the history of mankind as the great spring- 
time of the peoples, as the beginning of a new epoch. As the main force 
of the anti-Hitler coalition the Soviet Union had the decisive share in 
the total military defeat of fascist German imperialism and its allies 
and in the liberation of the European peoples. As a result basic pre- 
requisites for radical revolutionary changes in a large region of our 
continent came into existence, which paved the way for the victory of 
the socialist revolution in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania and in the GDR and, thus, for the 
emergence of the world socialist system with the USSR as the core. 
The period of the worldwide transition from capitalism to socialism 
introduced by the Great October Socialist Revolution was raised to a 
higher quality. The international relation of forces changed consider- 
ably in favour of socialism. Thus, the spring of 1945 became the start- 
ing point for historical developments in the last three decades in the 
course of which socialism has increasingly become the key factor in 
international relations. Today, after 30 years, the great deed accom- 
plished by the Soviet Union in the interest of the future of all peoples 
and the social progress of mankind becomes especially clear in its entire 
historical importance. The victory of the world’s first socialist state 
over fascist German imperialism and its allies demonstrates the strength 
and invincibility of socialism. It unequivocally proved the military, po- 
litical, economic and moral superiority of socialism over imperialism. 
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Basic laws of development of our epoch were manifested in the 
victory of the Soviet Union in the Great Patriotic War of 1941 to 
1945, all the more so, because it had to be won under the most difficult 
conditions. Fascist German imperialism had entered its campaign of 
destruction against the first socialist state as the spearhead of world 
imperialism. Owing to their policy of channelling German aggression 
against the east, the climax of which was the Munich plot of 1938 and 
its consequences, the capitalist powers were to a large degree guilty of 
the fact that the peoples of Northern, Western and Southeast Europe 
fell victim to the aggression of Hitler Germany. Blinded by anti-com- 
munism and anti-Sovietism they frustrated the efforts made by the 
Soviet Union to create a system of collective security in Europe, 
through which the fascist aggression would have been rebuffed, and so 
they betrayed the national interests of their own peoples. 

So fascist German imperialism was in a position to make use of the 
economic potential of almost all of Europe for its aggression against 
the Soviet Union. For years the Soviet Union, basically relying on its 
own strength alone, had to conduct the difficult struggle against the 
fascist aggressor. The Soviet Army defeated the main force of the 
fascist army in the battles before Moscow and Leningrad, in the fore- 
field of the Caucasus, near Stalingrad and Kursk and crushed the back- 
bone of German imperialism. 

Only when it had become clear to the USA and Great Britain that 
the Soviet Army was in a position all alone to win full victory over 
Hitler Germany and its allies in order to liberate the whole of Europe 
from fascist barbarism, did the troops of the western allies actively 
enter the war in summer 1944 by opening the second front. Never- 
theless, the fascist rulers repeatedly withdrew troops from the western 
front to the very last days of the war so as to employ them against the 
advancing units of the Soviet Army. The victory of the Soviet Union 
and its heroic army over fascist German imperialism reached its climax 
in the liberation of Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin and Prague. 

The predatory fascist war demanded 20 million victims from the 
Soviet people. Hundreds of towns and thousands of villages lay in 
ashes and rubble. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union emerged from this 
hard test stronger than before, the international influence of the first 
socialist state had tremendously increased. It had now become defini- 
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tively clear that no important event in world politics can be decided 
without or against the Soviet Union. 

The heroic struggle waged by the peoples of the USSR formed the 
basis for the emergence of the anti-Hitler coalition of states and 
peoples. Units of the Czechoslovak and Polish armies fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the Soviet Army. The struggle of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union in the Great Patriotic War contributed to the intensifica- 
tion of the partisan struggle and the national liberation movements in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and other countries. 
Hungarian and Rumanian army units fought side by side with the 
Soviet Army in the final phase to liberate their countries and defeat 
Hitler fascism. 

German anti-fascists, too, not only strengthened the resistance 
struggle in Germany itself, but took part in the liberation of the Euro- 
pean peoples, including the German people, in the ranks of the Soviet 
Army, in partisan units of the occupied countries and in the Free Ger- 
many National Committee movement. Their struggle proved, particu- 
larly in the fascist prisons and concentration camps, that the Com- 
munist Party held high the banner of proletarian internationalism and 
at no hour ceased the organized struggle against fascism and for the 
vital interests of the German people and for historic progress. 

The national liberation movement and the anti-fascist resistance 
struggle had a profound social content. The communists not only made 
the greatest sacrifices, not only proved to be the organized vanguard 
in the struggle for the national interests of their peoples, but gave the 
struggle the necessary political direction, drew the lessons from history 
and emphasized that the liberation from fascist barbarism must be 
accompanied by the abolition of those socio-economic roots which had 
produced fascism, paved the way for it and finally made its crimes 
possible. Depriving the big bourgeoisie and their supporters of political 
and economic power was the commandment of the hour, the necessary 
pterequisite for conquering the past and building a peaceful future in 
the interest of all the people. 

The defeat of the fascist occupants by the Soviet Army went hand 
in hand with a further upswing of the national liberation movement. 
The democratic forces under the leadership of the working class were 
given the possibility to erect a genuine people’s power in realization of 
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the peoples’ right to self-determination. A Polish government was 
established in liberated Lublin on 22 July 1944, which had arisen from 
the armed resistance struggle of Polish patriots. Under the leadership 
of the working class representatives of various political trends which 
had been actively involved in the struggle against Hitler fascism united 
their efforts in order to give the new Poland a genuinely democratic 
order and not permit a return to the past which had been characterized 
by the reactionary domestic policy and anti-Soviet foreign policy of 
the ruling class. The Polish People’s Army had a big share in the com- 
plete liberation of Poland and also took part in the battle for the libera- 
tion of Berlin at the side of the Soviet Army. 

Following the defeat of the fascist German Wehrmacht and the 
fascist Rumanian army by the Soviet troops an armed uprising organ- 
ized by the Rumanian Communist Party ended successfully in Bucha- 
rest on 23 August 1944. A new Rumanian government which declared 
war on Hitler Germany and proclaimed the democratic renewal of the 
country was formed. 

Under the immediate influence of the victorious advance of the 
Soviet Army an armed uprising in Bulgaria led to the overthrow of the 
fascist regime on 9 September 1944 and the formation of a new demo- 
cratic government. It arose out of the armed resistance struggle against 
the fascist German occupants and their Bulgarian lackeys, which the 
democratic forces of the Bulgarian people had conducted under the 
leadership of the communists. The Bulgarian army now fought side by 
side with the Soviet Army for the full liberation of Bulgaria from the 
fascist yoke and for the final military defeat of Hitler fascism. 

In Yugoslavia the national people’s liberation army had conducted 
a heroic struggle against the German and Italian occupants since 1941. 
It had liberated wide regions of the country and established a demo- 
cratic people’s power there. In October 1944 the Yugoslav People’s 
Liberation Army jointly with the Soviet Army took part in the libera- 
tion of the Yugoslav capital, Belgrade. In the following months Soviet 
and Yugoslav troops fought shoulder to shoulder for the complete 
liberation of Yugoslavia from the fascist occupation. 

In the course of the liberation of Hungary by the Soviet Army a new 
government came into existence at the end of 1944 which set itself the 
aim of abolishing the consequences of over 20 years of fascist rule. 
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When Hungary had been liberated in April 1945 the whole country 
could embark upon the road of democratic renewal. 

Czechoslovak army units, like Polish troops, had entered the 
struggle against Hitler fascism on Soviet territory by the side of the 
Soviet Army. A climax in the anti-fascist resistance struggle was the 
Slovak uprising in 1944. In 1944-45 the Czechoslovak Army took 
part in the battles to liberate their homeland at the side of the Soviet 
Army. The inhabitants of Prague revolted against the fascist occupa- 
tion in May 1945. The Soviet Army came to the aid of the insurgents 
in a speedy advance and saved Prague from destruction on 9 May 1945, 
a destruction planned by Hitler fascism as its last crime. The govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia could take up work in the capital. 

However different the concrete circumstances of the formation of 
democratic state power in the individual countries were, decisive 
common features can nevertheless be noted. In all countries it emerged 
from the anti-fascist national liberation movement. The communists 
who had already been the recognized vanguard in the anti-fascist 
struggle, who had made the greatest sacrifices in this struggle and with 
their clear scientifically-founded conceptions of further developments 
pointed out the road along which to meet the vital interests of the 
whole people were the programmatically and organizationally leading 
force. The new governments everywhere came into existence on the 
basis of a broad alliance of all democratic forces, the representatives of 
various political parties and sections of the people. 

They relied on the historical knowledge won in the prewar years, 
and especially in the time of the armed struggle against fascism, that 
friendship with the Soviet Union is the decisive prerequisite for the 
reestablishment of genuine national sovereignty, for safeguarding the 
democratic right to self-determination of the peoples. They therefore 
saw their main task in the consolidation of the friendship alliance with 
the Soviet Union, in the development of a broad democratic initiative 
on the part of the mass of the people, in depriving the big bourgeoisie 
and big landowners of political and economic power, those forces 
which bore the main responsibility for the policy of capitulation to 
fascist German imperialism in the past and who had closely collabo- 
rated with German fascism in the years of the occupation. 

The liberation from fascism merged with a revolutionary upswing 
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of the working class and its allies. The masses of the people demanded 
that the political and social system which had led these countries into 
national catastrophe and whose historical out-of-dateness had been 
unequivocally proved be ended forever. That had logically to lead to 
a socialist orientation of the revolutionary struggle, because ever 
broader strata of the people were perceiving that the future could lie 
only in the erection of a socialist order. | 

Thus, internal factors, that is, the intensification of class contradic- 
tions, the inability of the ruling capitalist forces to continue to lead the 
nation and the readiness of the working class and the other democratic 
forces to take political power in their hands, were decisive for the 
beginning of the people’s democratic revolution. The external factors, 
above all the liberation of these countries by the army of the first 
socialist state, contributed considerably to making it possible for the 
internal factors to be realized in accordance with the vital interests of 
the peoples. 

The situation in Germany undoubtedly showed some important 
differences. But determining there, too, were those laws of develop- 
ment and tendencies which in 1945 characterized the entire situation 
in Europe. Fascist German imperialism had caused the deepest na- 
tional catastrophe in German history with its policy of aggression 
hostile to the people. The contradiction between the class interests of 
the big imperialist bourgeoisie and the vital interests of all other 
classes and sections of the people had tremendously sharpened. 

The total military and political collapse of the fascist regime 
embraced all spheres of social life. Not only the central state power of 
German imperialism, but to a great extent its entire state apparatus 
succumbed to the flames of war. The economic power of monopoly 
capital was paralyzed. The big bourgeoisie no longer disposed over an 
intact mechanism to exert political and ideological influence on the 
masses, on which the ruling imperialist forces relied, along with the 
application of means of political suppression, in expanding their power. 
All objective factors of a deep-going crisis of the system of political 
and economic rule of imperialism were present. 

As to the subjective factor, without whose organizational and 
political maturity a revolutionary transformation is inconceivable, 
there were at least essential prerequisites for its rapid development. 
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The Communist Party of Germany had already before the Second 
World War, at the Brussels party conference in 1935 and the Berne 
conference in 1939, worked out the necessary strategic guide-lines for 
the construction of an anti-fascist democratic Germany and created 
important prerequisites for a broad union of all democratic forces. 
Owing to the collaboration of communists, social democrats and other 
anti-fascists in the struggle of numerous underground organizations and 
groups, in the concentration camps and prisons and not least in the 
Free Germany National Committee movement, the core of that polit- 
ical power came into being which could set about the anti-fascist demo- 
cratic renewal in Germany under the leadership of the working class. 

The resistance movement had not assumed the same extent in Ger- 
many as in other countries. Hitler fascism conducted its war until the 
very last minute. The German people were liberated from the fascist 
yoke exclusively by the Soviet Army and the forces of other countries 
allied with it in the anti-Hitler coalition. The fascist terror had con- 
siderably reduced the ranks of anti-fascist fighters. Tens of thousands 
of German communists and other anti-fascists, among them the unfor- 
gettable leader of the German working class Ernst Thalmann, were 
murdered. Of the about 300,000 members which the Communist 
Party of Germany had at the beginning of 1933, over 150,000 were 
incarcerated in the prisons and concentration camps of Hitler fascism 
or forced to escape from the fascist thugs by going into exile. The 
poison of fascist ideology, in particular big power chauvinism, racism 
and anti-communism, had deeply permeated all sections of the people, 
even the working class. All this made the situation in Germany espe- 
cially complicated. The defeat of the fascist regime and the liberation 
of the German people from their mortal enemy, however, created 
prerequisites as a result of the sharpening internal contradictions so 
that the working class was able to fulfil its historic mission. 

The liberation of Germany from the fascist yoke by the army of the 
first socialist country thus offered a chance for an anti-fascist demo- 
cratic rebirth of Germany, for a development in line with the laws of 
historical development of our epoch, the epoch of the worldwide 
transition from capitalism to socialism. This became clear in a histor- 
ically short span of time as a result of the rapidly unfolding political 
forces in the east of Germany, where the Soviet Union created all pos- 
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sibilities for the mass of the people to implement the democratic right 
to self-determination and the political activity of the working class 
and all working people. Here, too, the revolutionary development be- 
came an organic part of the worldwide revolutionary process which 
had entered a new period. 


Leading role of the working class—key question 


The people’s democratic revolutions took place under the funda- 
mentally changed international conditions brought about by the victory 
of the Soviet Union in the Second World War. The working class in 
the countries of Southeast, Eastern and Central Europe could in many 
respects rely on the aid of the first socialist state in their just struggle 
for revolutionary transformations. This in no way meant anticipation 
of the decision concerning the road of development to be taken by these 
countries, for the question of ‘“Who will win?” could be solved only 
in hard class struggle through the revolutionary achievements of the 
working class in the country concerned. It depended on the organiza- 
tion of the working class, the political maturity of its revolutionary 
vanguard and its ability to work out and implement a correct political 
strategy and tactics, to forge the alliance between the working class 
and the peasantry and other parts of the petty bourgeoisie and sections 
of the people and to mobilize the overwhelming majority of the people 
for revolutionary struggle, whether the objectively matured revolu- 
tionary transformation and the favourable external conditions existing 
for it could be successfully used. 

Nevertheless, the question can be asked with full justification why 
it was possible in the eastern part of Europe to open the door for 
socialist development while in the western part the old capitalist rela- 
tions were restored and developments characterized by the full-scale 
formation of state monopoly capitalism took place. 

The question is all the more justified because the objective condi- 
tions with respect to the deepening contradiction between the develop- 
ment of the productive forces and the character of the relations of pro- 
duction in Western Europe tended no less, but in part even more, to 
a solution by means of the socialist revolution. Capitalist society there, 
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too, went through a deep national crisis. The imperialist big bourgeoisie 
there had no less lost face and proved to be incapable of leading the 
nation. The working class also in these countries had had a clearly 
leading role in the anti-fascist resistance struggle, in the national 
liberation movement against fascist barbarism. Its vanguard had 
gathered no less revolutionary experience and was no less well 
organized. Undoubtedly there were no slight differences when con- 
sidering the individual countries. But on the whole the above-named 
factors can certainly be regarded as valid. 

Political developments, however, depend on the interrelation of 
many factors. In the final analysis, the concrete relation of forces, the 
collision of diverging class forces are decisive. The revolutionary forces 
of the working class and its allies in the countries of Western Europe 
were directly opposed not only by local reaction and its political 
adherents but also by foreign imperialist forces. Whether in the form 
of direct military intervention, as in Greece, more or less open inter- 
vention as, for example, in Italy, the direct exercise of political power 
as in the western zones of Germany, or in the presence of troop contin- 
gents and the open political, military and economic interplay with 
local reaction—the decisive share of the USA and Great Britain in the 
defeat or suppression of the revolutionary movement cannot be over- 
looked. The concrete relation of forces in the individual countries 
finally assumed a form allowing the bourgeoisie to preserve the his- 
torically outlived capitalist social system. 

The situation was quite different in the countries of Southeast, 
Eastern and Central Europe which were liberated by the Soviet Army 
and whose development took place under the direct protection of the 
first socialist country. Already at the time when these countries were 
liberated from fascist rule the working class was able to strengthen its 
leading role, which fact became even more evident immediately after 
the liberation. The Soviet Union granted the peoples the unrestricted 
possibility to exercise their democratic right to self-determination and 
thus to decide on their internal affairs, especially the organization of 
the political and social order. It protected the right to self-determina- 
tion against all attempts to intervene from outside and the unfolding 
of a broad political initiative on the part of the people’s power. 

Foreign imperialist powers had neither the possibility of an open 
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or concealed military intervention to support the counter-revolution, 
nor could they otherwise assist the reactionary forces politically and 
economically without hindrance. The presence of and the protection 
by the Soviet Army decisively contributed to permitting the revolu- 
tionary renewal to take place in largely peaceful ways, which did not 
exclude that, as a result of the activities of the reactionary forces, the 
class struggle in part assumed very sharp, also military forms. 

The Soviet Union granted these countries broad diplomatic support. 
At the conferences of Yalta and Potsdam and during further negotia- 
tions within the framework of the anti-Hitler coalition and the United 
Nations, and not least when the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary were concluded the Soviet Union used its greater inter- 
national influence to prevent all attempts made by foreign powers to 
intervene in the internal affairs of these countries and to exert diplo- 
matic pressure on them. 

The great material aid which the Soviet Union gave the peoples of 
these countries in the construction of a new life remains unforgotten; 
it was granted just at a time when the wounds which the criminal war- 
fare of the Hitler Wehrmacht and its satellite armies had inflicted on 
the Soviet people were still bleeding. Food from Soviet stocks helped 
to ease the first great need. Especially the people of Warsaw, Buda- 
pest, Berlin and Prague were in a position to rely on the generous aid 
of the Soviet Army in the first difficult days and weeks after the cessa- 
tion of military operations. Soviet engineering troops and engineers 
helped to remove mines from bridges, works and roads, to reconstruct 
bridges, get power stations and municipal facilities operating again. 
Soviet supplies of raw materials, machines, seed and fuel constituted a 
vitally necessary support for the first reconstruction measures. 

Finally, the great mental and ideological aid which Soviet people 
in uniform extended to their class brothers in many talks and in com- 
radely cooperation in normalizing life by transmitting examples and 
experience from the treasure of revolutionary traditions of the Soviet 
people should not be underestimated. 

All in all, the Soviet Union was from the very beginning the faithful 
class ally of the working class and all working people in the countries 
liberated by it. That exerted a lasting influence on the relation of 
forces between the classes, created favourable conditions for the solu- 
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tion of the objectively matured contradictions in accordance with the 
laws of development of our modern epoch. The old story about the 
alleged Sovietization of Eastern Europe, about the export of the revo- 
lution and of socialism, which cannot be made more original by 
presenting it in ever new and changed variations is one of the most 
evil slanders both of the Soviet Union and also of the peoples who took 
the road to socialism after 1945. Exporting the revolution is foreign 
to socialism, for a revolution can be successful only if the internal 
conditions have matured and the political force able to implement the 
revolutionary transformation is available. But socialism also uses all 
its power to prevent an export of the counter-revolution and the Soviet 
Union did precisely that thanks to its greater political and military 
power, whereby the peoples of Southeast, Eastern and Central Europe 
were enabled to determine their destiny for themselves. Developments 
in all countries which embarked upon the socialist road after 1945 
have confirmed the general validity of Marxism-Leninism, the funda- 
mental experience gathered by the land of Lenin in its revolutionary 
struggle—the first country to break through the world of capital and 
set up socialist society. Needless to stress that every country had its 
specific national features, its concrete conditions, its own historical 
experience and traditions calling for a creative application of the 
generally valid laws of development governing the revolution and so- 
cialist construction. On the whole, the last three decades have con- 
firmed that the community of interests based on Marxism-Leninism 
is of decisive and determining importance. 

The continuous strengthening of the leading role of the working 
class and the erection of its political rule in alliance with other work- 
ing people was the key question for a successful revolutionary trans- 
formation. Being the most progressive and best organized force of 
modern society the working class was predestined to take over the 
leadership of the people and to implement the laws of development 
underlying historical progress. It had the greatest share in the anti- 
fascist struggle and it was, above all, members of the working class 
who took the initiative in the first hour and everywhere helped to 
normalize life, to rebuild the destroyed economy and to create a new 
state that would serve the interests of the people. 

Already in the anti-fascist struggle communists and social democrats 
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had worked closely together and become aware that the strength of the 
working class lies in its political unity. The ever firmer unity of action 
between communists and social democrats was the foundation for the 
rapid growth in the political influence of the working class and for its 
being able to fulfil the mission of leading the entire people assigned it 
by history. The past had imparted the clear lesson that the division of 
the working class results in fateful consequences and is utilized by the 
bourgeoisie to preserve their anti-people’s power and to be able to 
exploit and oppress the majority of the working people. 

Historical experience, however, had not only shown that the work- 
ing class must overcome the division, it also taught that the establish- 
ment and consolidation of the unity of the working class must take 
place on a consistently revolutionary basis, that the full implementa- 
tion of the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin is the decisive pre- 
requisite for the working class being able to fulfil its historic mission 
in the struggle to replace the capitalist social system by the socialist 
system. The new experience which the working class gathered in the 
struggle against the machinations of reaction, in the construction of a 
new state and in the solution of various economic and social tasks, a 
struggle involving ever new forces, was conducive to the necessary 
process of ideological clarification. 

The degree of division or its overcoming was different in the in- 
dividual countries at the time of their liberation. The same is true of 
the influence of opportunism, which, linked with anti-communism, was 
directed at subordinating the working class to the bourgeoisie and its 
ideological conceptions. Historically conditioned, it was greater in Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and smaller in Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. But its repulsion and overcoming was necessary everywhere 
and had matured historically. The political union of communists and 
social democrats in a revolutionary party, the formation of stronger 
and more influential Marxist-Leninist parties of the working class 
was therefore one of the most important events after 1945, which fact 
considerably strengthened the positions of the working class. Thus, at 
the same time, the prerequisites were created for a still firmer alliance 
between the working class and other sections and classes of the people. 

In the struggle against fascism important foundations for a broad 
all-national front of all democratic forces and also forms for their 
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organization had emerged. Its further consolidation was urgently 
necessary for the erection of a new state power as an instrument serving 
the interests of the entire people. The struggle against fascism and the 
controversy with the reactionary forces had strengthened the awareness 
that such an all-national front most adequately reflected the interests 
of all classes and strata of the people. However different the concrete 
forms in which this all-national front was organized in the individual 
countries, they were nevertheless based on common laws of develop- 
ment, They rested above all on the objective interests of the working 
class, the peasantry, of petty bourgeois sections and the intelligentsia 
in their struggle for the renewal of political, economic and 
social life. 

The close alliance between the working class and the working peas- 
antry had to be the core of the all-national front. This alliance was also 
the foundation on which a new state can be formed, a state which 
consistently represents the interests of the people and can be the main 
instrument for the revolutionary renewal. Important elements of this 
new state had already come into being in many countries before the 
liberation. That is above all true of countries where the armed libera- 
tion struggle had assumed an especially broad scope and new state 
bodies had begun functioning in the regions already liberated from 
fascism. 

The formation of the new, genuinely democratic state took place 
both on a central and also local level. Precisely the democratic bodies 
which had come into being in the towns and villages made it par- 
ticularly clear that the working class and the other strata of working 
people allied with it were the main driving force for a fundamental 
political renewal of the country. In a revolutionary way, supported by 
the creativity of the working people, they translated the objectives of 
the anti-imperialist struggle into reality in direct political practice. 

The people’s democratic state power as a rule took the shape of a 
multi-party system. Representatives of workers’ parties, peasants’ par- 
ties and petty-bourgeois democratic parties collaborated in the anti- 
fascist coalition governments, this being possible because influential 
bourgeois politicians had drawn conclusions from the past, had re- 
cognized the necessity of a close alliance between all forces of the 
people under the leadership of the working class, and they acted ac- 
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cordingly. Politicians who retained their anti-popular class positions, 
who aided the machinations of reaction and exposed themselves as 
enemies of the national interests of their own people by establishing 
contacts with foreign imperialist powers placed themselves outside the 
new people’s democratic state. The spearhead of the class struggle 
therefore had to be directed against these people representing the 
interests of the bourgeoisie and also against the resistance offered by 
the capitalists and big landowners. The majority of the bourgeois demo- 
ctatic politicians, however, especially those who were active on the 
middle and lower levels and maintained close relations with members 
of the petty bourgeoisie unequivocally professed their loyalty to the 
New state, to the alliance with the working class and took an active 
part in the deep-going revolutionary changes which also corresponded 
to the real interests of the whole of the peasantry and all petty bour- 
geois strata. 

To the extent to which the leading role of the working class con- 
solidated the people’s democratic state power increasingly fulfilled the 
functions of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The continuously deep- 
ening socialist democracy, the ever broader inclusion of the working 
people in managing and guiding the state, the economy, the educa- 
tional system and culture became the decisive feature of the new peo- 
ple’s power. Following the firm establishment of the political rule of 
the working class the conditions were available for the irrevocable 
construction of the socialist social system in all spheres of economic 


and social life. 
Depriving the exploiting classes of their economic power was an 


important part of the revolutionary transformations. Two tasks were 
particularly urgent: The expropriation of monopoly capital and the 
destruttion of large landed property. Both of them had been the main 
pillars of fascism and committed the worst crimes against their own 
and other peoples. By transferring the enterprises of monopoly capital 
to national ownership the command posts of the economy came into 
the hands of the state and at the same time the backbone of the 
capitalist exploiters’ system was broken. 

Through the expropriation of large landed property a centuries-old 
dream of peasants and farm workers came true and the foundation 
was laid for overcoming the backwardness of the village. The alliance 
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between the working class and the peasantry was the prerequisite for 
being able to destroy large landed property. The implementation of the 
democratic land reform which marked the beginning of the peasantry 
being freed from the still prevailing remains of feudal dependence and 
from capitalist exploitation more than anything else contributed to the 
further consolidation of the peasants’ alliance with the working class 
and thus to the stabilization of the political unity of the people. 

The concrete provisions of the decrees and laws on the expropria- 
tion of monopoly capital and the destruction of large landed property 
differed in the individual countries in accordance with historical con- 
ditions. Common to them were, however, their profoundly social con- 
tent, their aims as well as the fact that this revolutionary transforma- 
tion took place in close collaboration between state bodies, the working 
class, the peasants and other sections of the people. Property relations 
were fundamentally changed in hard class struggle. The producers of 
material goods became owners of the means of production. 


Revolutionary changes in all fields 


The working people recognized what mighty political force they repre- 
sented when unitedly fighting against reaction. The controversy with 
the capitalists and big landowners and the representatives of their 
political interests contributed essentially to raising the class conscious- 
ness of the working people. The revolutionary changes effected in the 
economic basis were also the decisive step for making the democratic 
and socialist renewal of the superstructure irreversible. The ideologists 
of the bourgeoisie sought to persuade the working people in a dema- 
gogic way that the workers and farmers are not in a position to direct 
the state and economy on their own. But in only a few years the work- 
ing people furnished clear proof that they were not only able to live 
and direct the state and economy without capitalists and big land- 
owners but that a rapid upswing in all spheres of the national economy 
was possible only under the conditions of the workers’ and farmers’ 
power and following the abolition of all forms of capitalist exploita- 
tion. 

The progressive development of the national economy in the so- 
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cialist countries finds its concentrated expression primarily in the 
growth of the national income, which, in the final analysis, reflects 
the results scored in the process of social reproduction as a whole. As 
against 1950 the national income grew in 1970, that is in the course 
of two decades, as follows: 


Bulgaria by 493 per cent 
GDR by 300 per cent 
Poland by 274 per cent 
Rumania by 499 per cent 
Czechoslovakia by 219 per cent 
Hungary by 200 per cent. 


In the period from 1950 to 1972 gross industrial production increased 
to about 13-fold in Bulgaria and Rumania, to 8-fold in Poland and to 
about 6-fold in the GDR, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

The transfer of the most important means of production to social 
ownership and the abolition of the exploitation of man by man funda- 
mentally changed the purpose of material production. Whereas in the 
past it served primarily the striving of capitalist owners for higher 
profits its main purpose was now the ever better satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of the working people. This became evident 
even in the initial phase when overcoming the heritage of the capitalist 
past and the consequences of the war had to be given priority. But even 
in this period the economic policy of the socialist state was geared to 
a steady improvement of the standard of living of the working people 
and not least to raising social consumption, for example, by making 
available considerable funds for education and health protection, for 
the qualification of the working people, for the construction of chil- 
dren’s facilities and the encouragement of socialist culture. 

The change in the purpose of production was accompanied by a 
change in the attitude to work on the part of the working class, the 
peasants, the intelligentsia and other working people, who had become 
the owners of the means of production. This found expression in the 
emergence of the activist-workers’ and innovators’ movements, in the 
development of the socialist emulation drive and in the conscious co- 
operation of all working people in raising labour productivity. The 
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awareness that the results of material production now fully and com- 
pletely benefited the working people and society as a whole brought 
forth millions of heroic deeds for the purpose of strengthening the 
economic and political positions of their own country and all states of 
the socialist community. 

The profound transformations in the field of ideology and culture 
were an inseparable part of the socialist revolution. The Marxist- 
Leninist world outlook of the revolutionary vanguard of the working 
class increasingly became the common property of all working people. 
Whereas in the beginning the main task consisted in breaking the 
educational privilege of the propertied classes and strata, inherited 
from the past it was then urgently necessary to raise the general educa- 
tional level of the people, to set up a modern socialist educational 
system, to expand the system of higher education and to create a 
modern vocational training system and introduce measures for the 
further qualification of the working people. Both the generous cultiva- 
tion of the humanist cultural heritage and also the promotion of folk 
art and the creative activities of progressive artists, the all-round 
promotion of science and research and the development of a socialist 
way of life carried great weight. 

The best representatives of the intelligentsia were from the very 
beginning actively involved in the renewal of all spheres of intellectual 
life and also in socialist development as a whole. In the course of so- 
cialist development a new intelligentsia arose from the ranks of the 
working class and other working strata. The emergence of an intel- 
ligentsia devoted to the working class, the working people and the 
cause of socialism—an intelligentsia which played an increasingly 
greater and more effective role in socialist construction owing to its 
accomplishments in science, education, technology, the health service 
and culture—-is undoubtedly one of the most important achievements 
of the socialist revolution. 

The consistent abolition of all phenomena of national inequality, of 
bourgeois nationalism and great power chauvinism, the development 
of fraternal friendly relations between the peoples and proletarian 
internationalism as a decisive element of ideological life and political 
practice were of the greatest significance. Just in this field capitalism 
as well as earlier exploiter systems had left behind deep traces. Over- 
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coming them both within the individual countries and also in the 
Organization of relations between them demanded much effort, and 
not least the constant rebuff of the attempts made by imperialist ideo- 
logists, with the help of sophisticated nationalist demagogy, to under- 
mine the socialist social system at this sensitive centre of consciousness. 
It was especially necessary completely to overcome the poison of anti- 
Sovietism as a form of anti-communism. 

Proletarian internationalism has always been deeply rooted in the 
revolutionary labour movement. As socialist internationalism it be- 
came the basis of the foreign policy of those states which together with 
the Soviet Union as the core founded the socialist community. A com- 
pletely new type of international relations came into being which rests 
on the community of class interests between the ruling working class 
in the individual socialist countries, their joint Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook, their declared aim of safeguarding lasting peace, their mutual 
aid in the construction of socialism, their recognition of and respect for 
the equality and sovereignty of each individual socialist state. In terms 
of international law these relations found expression in bilateral trea- 
ties and agreements concluded between the socialist countries, in the 
founding of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance in 1949 and 
in the conclusion of the Warsaw Treaty in 1955. By establishing their 
defence community the socialist countries of Europe replied to the 
increased military activities of the NATO and the inclusion of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in that imperialist military bloc. As the 
mightiest force of the family of socialist states the Soviet Union bore 
the main burden in the struggle for the creation of the most favourable 
external conditions for the construction of socialism in the entire com- 
munity, for the safeguarding of peace, the sovereignty of all socialist 
countries, the inviolability of their frontiers and their territorial in- 
tegrity. 

By supplying raw materials, semi-finished products and products 
of the most modern technology, by granting credits and making avail- 
able scientific and technological know-how as well as other kinds of 
economic aid the Soviet Union had the greatest share in breaking down 
the economic blockade erected by the imperialist powers and their 
machinations, nothing short of an economic war against the People’s 
Democracies. The Soviet Union guaranteed their economic indepen- 
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dence and their continuous economic upswing and extended help to 
them by way of training numerous scientists and technical cadres at 
universities and colleges of the USSR, by sending specialists who were 
active in the construction of new branches of industry, the develop- 
ment of new spheres of the national economy and in other fields of 
social life. 

The young socialist states had the possibility to make use of the 
rich experience of the world’s first socialist country and to apply it to 
the conditions prevailing in their countries. The aid of the Soviet Union 
thus contributed considerably to overcoming the consequences of the 
capitalist past and the war, to the young socialist countries being able 
to consolidate their independence and sovereignty on a socialist founda- 
tion, to protecting them against the danger of becoming a plaything in 
the hands of the imperialist powers, as had been the case formerly. 


Generally valid laws of development confirmed 


History has thus fully confirmed that the socialist revolution and so- 

cialist construction are based on the following generally valid laws of 

development, as formulated in 1957 at the Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties: 

— guidance of the working masses by the working class, whose core is 
the Marxist-Leninist party, in carrying out the proletarian revolu- 
tion in one form or another and in erecting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in one form or another; 

— alliance of the working class with the main mass of the peasantry 
and other strata of working people; | 

- abolition of capitalist ownership and establishment of the social 
ownership of the most important means of production; 

— gradual socialist transformation of agriculture; 

— systematic development of the national economy directed at the 
construction of socialism and communism and at the improvement 
of the working people’s standard of living; 

~ implementation of the socialist revolution in the field of ideology 
and culture and formation of an intelligentsia devoted to the work- 
ing class, the working people and the cause of socialism; 
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~ abolition of national oppression and establishment of fraternal 
friendship among the peoples based on equal rights; 
— protection of the achievements of socialism against the attacks of 
internal and external enemies; | 
— solidarity of the working class of every individual country with the 
working class of the other countries, that is, proletarian interna- 
tionalism. 
Developments in the individual countries, naturally, took place in 
different forms and at a different speed. Depending on the concrete 
conditions, on the objectively existing socio-economic conditions and 
on the relation of forces anti-feudal and general democratic tasks were 
first in the foreground in several countries, whereas in others the so- 
cialist objective of the revolutionary process dominated from the very 
beginning. But it was everywhere a uniform, continuous revolutionary 
process whose essential content was stamped by the basic features of 
our epoch of the worldwide transition from capitalism to socialism, an 
epoch which was introduced by the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. 

The growing hegemony of the working class led by its Marxist- 
Leninist party was the essential factor determining the further ad- 
vance of the revolutionary process in the direction of the victory of 
socialism. The continuity and dynamics of the revolutionary process 
became possible because the party of the working class based its 
strategy and tactics on an exact scientific analysis of the objective 
development conditions, the relation of forces of the classes and the 
consciousness of the working class and its allies. It set about the solu- 
tion of the matured questions whereby it made efforts to arrive at deci- 
sions, and implement them by the active engagement of the masses, 
which excluded adventurist and hasty sectarian action and, at the same 
time, created the prerequisites necessary for the further advance of 
revolutionary development. 

In Czechoslovakia, which as a bourgeois democratic state was 
among the first countries to fall victim to the fascist policy of aggres- 
sion, the experience had to be gathered in the political controversy of 
the first years necessary for the overwhelming majority of the working 
people to become aware that a return to the bourgeois democratic con- 
ditions of the prewar period—even an improved variant—contradicted 
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the national and social interests of the entire people. When the leading 
politicians of the bourgeois parties sought to prevent the implementa- 
tion of the aims posed by the national front and also signed by them, 
to obstruct fulfilment of the social and political demands raised by the 
working people and unleashed a governmental crisis they received a 
decisive rebuff from the organized working class in February 1948. 
The majority of the people rallied around the Communist Party and its 
policy and advocated the socialist road in favour of which a clear deci- 
sion had now been made. 

In Hungary and Rumania, owing to the long years of fascist rule 
and the prevalence of far-reaching feudal or semi-feudal remains in 
agriculture, whose weight was predominant in the national economy, 
many problems of a general democratic character had accumulated, 
which had to be given preference in the beginning. The establishment 
and consolidation of the alliance of the working class with the working 
peasantry first had to take place on an unambiguously general demo- 
cratic, and in a certain sense, even anti-feudal foundation. As this 
alliance was strengthened, the organization of the working class and its 
influence in the controversy with the anti-democratic and reactionary 
forces in town and countryside was increasing the revolutionary trans- 
formation logically assumed a socialist character. 

In the east of Germany there was likewise a whole series of factors 
which first placed the erection of an anti-fascist democratic system on 
the agenda, thus giving the revolution an anti-monopolist and anti- 
imperialist character. As a consequence of the twelve years of fascist 
rule, these factors included the insufficient degree of organization and 
consciousness of the working class, the effects of the split in the labour 
movement by the rightwing social democratic leaders, effects which 
were particularly detrimental in Germany, the deep-rooted influence 
of an exceedingly strong monopoly capital on the petty bourgeoisie 
and other sections, and not least the political consequences resulting 
from the fact that two thirds of Germany were occupied by imperialist 
states. 

By expropriating the war criminals and active nazis, in particular 
the enterprises of big trusts and monopolies, as well as depriving the 
militarist Junkers of power the socio-economic foundation was created 
for the anti-fascist democratic order. In view of the great degree of 
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concentration and centralization of capital and the close interlacing 
of agrarian, industrial and bank capital, this, at the same time, repre- 
sented a decisive blow against the capitalist system as a whole. The 
founding in October 1949 of the German Democratic Republic, the 
first German workers’ and farmers’ state, was therefore both the 
climax of the anti-fascist and democratic transformation effected to 
that date and the most important milestone in the continuous revolu- 
tionary process of the formation of a socialist state power and the 
victory of the socialist revolution. 

Decisive for the fundamental joint features was thus the operation 
of the general laws of development, the similar starting positions 
created to a far-reaching extent through the liberation of the peoples 
from fascism by the Soviet Union and the necessity that the peoples 
stand up jointly against the attacks of the imperialist powers which 
had unleashed the cold war against the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies and openly planned acts of aggression with a view to 
launching counter-revolutionary riots. 

The states of the socialist community became the most dynamic 
region in economic and political development. 

The share of the member countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (CMEA) in the world’s industrial production in- 
creased from 17.8 per cent in 1950 to 33 per cent in 1973. Charac- 
teristically, the share of the EEC countries declined from 22.6 to 
16.8 per cent in the same period. New modern efficient industries 
came into existence in the socialist countries. States which had formerly 
been backward agrarian countries developed into agrarian-industrial 
states. Thus the share of industry and building in the production of 
the national income in the period from 1950 to 1971 increased from 
43.4 to 60 per cent in Bulgaria, from 49.6 to 67 per cent in Rumania 
and from 45 to 68.2 per cent in Poland. 

The adoption of the aggregate programme of the CMEA marked 
the beginning of a new stage in the cooperation among the socialist 
countries, in their growing economic interdependence, in the increasing 
assimilation of their economic levels in the process of advancing so- 
cialist economic integration. Already in the years between 1950 and 
1971 the foreign trade turnover between the member countries of the 
CMEA rose to eight times the starting figure. Now, along with a con- 
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tinuous expansion of trade relations, priority must, above all, be given 
to a deeper collaboration of the national economies by way of develop- 
ing international division of labour, in particular its highest forms—the 
specialization and cooperation in production. 

The emergence of a fraternal alliance of free socialist states which 
is characterized by an increasingly consolidating friendship among the 
peoples, their joint acting in all fields of political, economic and social 
life and their joint approach in the international arena is and continues 
to be the greatest achievement. The formation and development of 
the community of socialist states has convincingly proved the correct- 
ness of the Leninist theory of revolution. Lenin’s forecast to the effect 
that the worldwide revolutionary process will be characterized by the 
fact that ever more countries will fall away from the system of im- 
perialism, has been confirmed. The prerequisite for the victory of the 
socialist revolution were the maturing objective conditions within these 
countries, the full appearance of all the features of a deep national 
crisis resulting from the intensification pf all contradictions inherent in 
the capitalist system and the anti-popu.ar policy of the ruling capitalist 
class, which had become particularly evident during the Second World 
War. The victory of the socialist revolution became possible owing to 
the determined revolutionary struggle of the working class which, led 
by its Marxist-Leninist vanguard, established a close alliance with the 
peasantry and other working strata, destroyed the capitalist state ap- 
paratus, transferred the decisive means of production to social owner- 
ship and abolished the system of the exploitation of man by man. The 
revolutionary creative power of the working class and its allies could 
unfold freely and unimpeded thanks to the great aid which the first 
country of socialism extended from the very beginning. 

The emergence of the community of socialist states resulted in 
fundamental changes in the international relation of forces. The greater 
part of Europe today belongs to the world socialist system, this being 
the prerequisite for our continent, from which two world wars origi- 
nated, to become a region of lasting peace. A policy of aggression and 
expansion is alien to the humanitarian nature of socialism. There are 
no classes or strata in the socialist countries interested in launching wars 
Or even in preparing for them. Socialism needs peace in order to 
guarantee the most favourable external conditions for the construction 
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of socialism and communism. Socialism brings peace, because with its 
consistent foreign policy serving the interests of all peoples it contri- 
butes to the reduction of international tensions and to checking the 
aggressive forces of imperialism. 

The foreign policy pursued by the socialist countries towards the 
capitalist countries is based on the principles of peaceful coexistence in 
the organization of relations between states with different social sys- 
tems. The consistent implementation of these principles which were 
established by Lenin is an indispensable necessity for ensuring peace 
under the conditions of socialist and capitalist countries existing along- 
side each other, and for making it lasting. 

The growing power of socialist Europe, the coordinated offensive 
and constructive foreign policy of the Soviet Union and the entire so- 
cialist community have brought about a turn from the cold war un- 
leashed by the imperialist forces after 1945, to the relaxation of ten- 
sion on our continent. This fact alone proves that socialism is the most 
just social order. Moreover, it.has shown beyond any doubt that it is 
only under socialism that the-vig social problems of our time—con- 
tinuous economic growth, ever better satisfaction of the material, so- 
cial and cultural needs of the working people, development of the 
human personality, genuine liberty and true democracy, moral and 
political unity of the people and closer community and friendship 
among the peoples—can be solved. 

Three decades are a historically short span of time. But what 
tremendous changes have been effected in this time as a result of the 
creative revolutionary deeds of the working class and all working peo- 
ple in the states of the socialist community. They were able to do that 
thanks to the great feat accomplished by the Soviet people thirty years 
ago-the victory over fascism and the liberation of the peoples. The 
formation of the socialist community and its all-round further strength- 
ening are a determining factor of international development and the 
guarantee of a peaceful and happy future for all peoples. 








The alliance with the USSR 

and the class interests 

of the peoples of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic 


by Dr. Vaclav Lhota, CSc., Prague 


Following the defeat of Hitler fascism by the Soviet Union and the 
peoples of the anti-Hitler coalition, following the struggle between the 
working class and the bourgeoisie which had decided about the devel- 
opment to be taken by Czechoslovak society the persistent efforts made 
by the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia for the closest possible 
political and economic alliance between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union could be crowned with success. 

The emergence of Czechoslovakia in 1918 marked the historical 
conclusion of centuries of struggle waged by the Czech and Slovak 
peoples for national self-determination. However, immediately after 
the founding of the Czechoslovak Republic two opposing conceptions 
came to the fore: one that was based on proletarian internationalism, 
the interests of the working class and the other working people, while 
the other had bourgeois nationalism, the narrow exploiter’s interests of 
the bourgeoisie in mind. These two concepts corresponded to the two 
main trends of the international class struggle. On the one hand, there 
was the beginning process of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
set in motion by the Great October Socialist Revolution and, on the 
other, world-imperialism tried to obstruct and reverse this process so 
as to re-consolidate the rule of capitalism on an international scale. 
While the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie which had seized power in the 
new state considered the proclamation of the republic the final aim of 
its national and democratic aspirations the working class regarded the 
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republic as an intermediate stage on the road to the main goal—the 
setting up of a socialist state. 

Documents on the history of our time show that the Czechoslovak 
people expected the new state not only to bring two peoples integrated 
within a republic the right to self-determination, but also the settle- 
ment of the pending social and political problems. The working class 
and the sections most advanced in their political consciousness there- 
fore saw a model in the revolutionary movement in Russia and in the 
principles contained in the decrees of the October Revolution. 

The attitude of the bourgeoisie was in contradiction to the relation- 
ship the progressive forces of the people had with the world’s first 
socialist state. In the shape of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
which was founded in 1921 a force had entered the stage which felt 
most deeply connected with the party of Lenin and Soviet power. 

The inflammatory campaigns organized by the enemies of Soviet 
power were not able to do any harm to the sympathies which the 
working people felt for the world’s first socialist state, just as little as 
the persecution of progressives, in the first line communists. The 
struggle conducted by the working class and the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia, and also the economic interests of certain circles of 
the bourgeoisie in the Czechoslovak Republic, as well as the changed 
foreign-policy conditions after the First World War compelled the 
bourgeois government to normalize relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment. In 1922 a provisional trade agreement was concluded which 
also included political provisions. 

The fruits of the national liberation struggle fell right into the lap 
of the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie. Assisted by social democratic op- 
portunists it usurped power and became the ruling class of the new 
state. In agreement with its class interests it was exclusively keyed to 
the big powers of the Entente which was interested in the preservation 
of the status quo brought about as a result of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Consequently, Czechoslovakia, where the bourgeois system had con- 
solidated after 1920, was assigned a role within the group of states 
that was designed to bar Soviet Russia, the first socialist state, from 
the capitalist world. During the entire period of its existence bourgeois 
Czechoslovakia clung to the West European powers, above all, to 
France with which it had concluded an alliance and friendship treaty 
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in 1924 to which a guarantee pact within the framework of the so- 
called Locarno system was added a year later. It was only in the years 
when an attack by Hitler fascism which openly demanded a revision 
of existing frontiers was appearing in outline that the bourgeoisie made 
foreign policy moves with a view to strengthening the country’s secu- 
rity by expanding the existing relations with the Soviet Union. On 
16 May 1936 an alliance treaty was concluded in Prague between the 
Czechoslovak Republic and the USSR, the effectiveness of which was, 
however, made contingent on the alliance between Czechoslovakia and 
France. 

The western powers, however, gave preference to attempts to reach 
an understanding with the aggressors instead of a collective security 
system proposed by the Soviet government. 

They wanted to avert the policy of aggression by Hitler Germany 
from their countries and to direct it to the east, against the Soviet 
Union. Czechoslovakia also fell victim to these objectives in that it was 
robbed of its border areas by force of the Munich Agreement and in 
that it was deprived of its defence capability. On 19 September 1938, 
the Munich Dictate was signed by Great Britain, France, nazi Ger- 
many and fascist Italy. Only a short time later, on 14 and 15 March 
1939, the Hitler Wehrmacht occupied the rest of the Czech region, 
while Slovakia was transformed into a puppet state, the so-called 
Slovak state. The other signatory powers of the Munich Agreement dis- 
played a complete indifference to these machinations. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia was the only party to stand 
for a joint approach of all democratic forces, the formation of a left- 
wing government and the defence of the republic by the people. It 
conducted a persevering struggle against the capitulating policy of the 
government and favoured accepting the assistance offered by the 
Soviet Union. But it did not succeed in withdrawing the majority of 
the people from the influence of the bourgeois and reformist policy and 
ideology, in effecting a fundamental change in the foreign policy course 
followed by the country and in preventing the Munich Dictate. But 
owing to this attitude during the time of the Munich crisis it in- 
creasingly won the confidence of the people. This consistent policy at 
the same time formed the basis for its historical claim to lead the 
people and the state in the future. 
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The experience gathered from the Munich Dictate and its con- 
sequences for which Czechoslovakia had to pay so dearly, constituted a 
keystone for the new people’s democratic state which was created under 
the leadership of the Czechoslovak working class and its Communist 
Party in alliance with the other strata of the people after the Soviet 
Union had liberated the country from fascism in the course of the 
Second World War. These bitter lessons learnt from the Munich Dic- 
tate strengthened the people’s conviction that the main guarantee for 
its independence lies in a close alliance with the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union had been the country’s only ally that was prepared to ful- 
fill its obligations under the existing treaties in spirit and letter when 
the republic was in danger. 


The Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance emerged from joint struggle 


As early as 18 July 1941-after Hitler Germany had insidiously 
attacked the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941-the Soviet government 
concluded an agreement on mutual assistance in the war against Hitler 
Germany with the Czechoslovak government-in-exile in London. The 
Soviet Union was the first state to extend de jure recognition to the 
Czechoslovak government-in-exile. The USSR agreed to the formation 
of armed units from among Czechoslovak citizens living on Soviet 
territory. The commanders were appointed by the Czechoslovak 
government with the approval of the Soviet state leadership. Under 
this agreement a Czechoslovak army corps was set up in the USSR, 
which in contrast to the original ideas of the exile government in 
London, did not only exist symbolically, but operated on the fighting 
front under the command of Ludvik Svoboda, who later became the 
President of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. These armed forces 
represented the first allied Czechoslovak military unit which entered 
into battle in the vicinity of Sokolovo on 8 March 1943 at the side of 
the Soviet Army. The unit grew in number and also took part in the 
following battles, for instance, in that for the liberation of Kiev, in the 
battle near Yaslo and in the operations on the Dukla pass. In 1945, 
the Czechoslovak army which had been set up with Soviet aid had a 
considerable share in the liberation of Czechoslovakia. Following the 
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liberation of Prague by the Soviet Army in May 1945 it formed the 
basis on which to establish the new Czechoslovak People’s Army. Its 
Commander-in-Chief, General of the Army Ludvik Svoboda, became 
the Minister of Defence of the new government. 

The difficult conditions under which the people had to live in the 
occupied regions was the internal, and the formation of an anti-fascist 
coalition the external reason for Czechs and Slovaks to unite in the 
anti-fascist national liberation movement. Owing to the initiative 
shown by the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia a broad National 
Front was created, uniting communists and non-communists, proleta- 
rian and non-proletarian strata of the people, including anti-fascist 
minded sections of the bourgeoisie. By founding the National Front 
the Communist Party wanted, above all, to drive out the occupants and 
restore the state sovereignty of Czechoslovakia. 

The working class in the occupied homeland increasingly linked its 
national liberation struggle with the objectives that were defined by the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia under the leadership of Klement 
Gottwald. In fixing these aims the party also determined the founda- 
tion for the international position of postwar Czechoslovakia, which 
was to be based on the alliance and close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 

An important role in the joint anti-fascist struggle at the side of the 
Soviet Army as well as in the new political course to be followed by the 
liberated country was played by the Slovak national uprising which 
broke out on 19 August 1944 after the Hitler army had invaded Slo- 
vakia. It ended up in a bitter partisan warfare in the Slovak mountains 
where Czechoslovak patriots fought together with Soviet partisans in 
order to drive the fascist invaders away. 

The successful advance of the Soviet Army, its great victories near 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk and Kiev furnished proof of the fact that 
the Soviet Union would drive the fascist aggressor out of its country 
and decisively help to liberate the occupied European countries. The 
international authority of the Soviet Union grew together with its 
military successes and the anti-fascist fighters of bourgeois origin 
around Edvard Bene§ realized that it would play an important part in 
postwar history. 

The broadest sections of the people recognized the extraordinary 
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role of the Soviet Union in the period after the First World War, 
during the Munich crisis of 1938 and in the years of the Second World 
War. All of this contributed to the natural interests of the working 
class in close relations with the Soviet Union becoming a national inter- 
est which was inseparably linked with the postwar aims, namely, the 
restoration and safeguarding of Czechoslovakia’s sovereignty. 

On 12 December 1943 when, strictly speaking, the outcome of the 
war was clear for everybody to see Czechoslovakia concluded an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, which became the cornerstone of its 
foreign policy. The two states pledged ‘‘to give mutual support and 
other assistance of whatever kind in the current war against Germany 
and all those states united with it in its aggressive activities in Europe’. 
Moreover, the partners agreed to continue friendly cooperation after 
the war in the interests of the two countries’ security on the basis of 
the principles of mutual respect for the independence and sovereignty 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of the partner states. The 
two countries decided to expand their economic relations to the greatest 
possible extent and to grant each other comprehensive economic assist- 
ance during the war. They bound themselves not to establish an 
alliance directed against the other contracting party and not to accede 
to such a coalition. 

The Czechoslovak-Soviet treaty of 12 December 1943 was con- 
cluded for a term of 20 years. It was to be renewed automatically for 
five years in each case unless one of the contracting parties had ex- 
pressed its desire to terminate the treaty. It carried great weight for 
the development of friendly relations between the two countries and 
put their alliance and their close cooperation on a stable foundation. 
Moreover, it was very important in connection with the emergence of 
the community of socialist states, as it was the first treaty that existed 
after the war between the Soviet Union and the people’s democratic 
states. 

From the very beginning, the Czechoslovak people considered this 
alliance to be a reliable guarantee for their independent existence as 
a state. This foreign policy concept was included in the programme of 
the first Czechoslovak government proclaimed in Kosice immediately 
after the war in April 1945. The programme characterized the close 
friendship with the Soviet Union as the ‘unalterable main course of 
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Czechoslovak foreign policy’ that “‘will once and for all determine”’ 
the foreign policy position of our state. This orientation was laid down 
in the preamble of the Constitution adopted on 9 May 1948 after a 
final decision had been made in favour of a socialist state in February 
of the same year. 

In 1947 and 1948 the friendly relations with the East European 
peoples’ democracies were also placed on a contractual basis. Agree- 
ments of alliance were concluded with Poland in 1947 and with Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Hungary in the following year. 

The attitude of the anti-fascist-minded sections of the bourgeoisie, 
however, was determined by their own ambitions, by their class in- 
terests. [hey wanted to continue the traditional prewar economic orien- 
tation on the big capitalist powers. On the other hand, they were aware 
of the fact that the Soviet Union was the only great power that would 
prevent a possible repetition of German imperialism’s lust for expan- 
sion. None the less, the reservations of the bourgeois anti-fascists 
against an alliance with the Soviet Union continued to be quite great. 
These reservations became evident, among other things, from the ideas 
dealt with by Edvard Benes in his book Reflections on the Slavs: 
“Every attack launched against the Slavs is first directed against 
Prague... This fact alone compels us never to turn away from the 
East, particularly the Soviet Union and Poland and, on the other hand, 
not to forget that we cannot separate our country from the West either 
in view of our geographical situation and after one and a half millenia 
of our development.” 

On the basis of this chain of reasoning the democratic bourgeoisie 
arrived at the concept of a symbiosis of pro-eastern and pro-western 
orientation for Czechoslovakia, which was to become a “‘bridge be- 
tween East and West’’, with consideration of its geographical situation, 
its traditional relations with the West and its Slavic commitment. After 
the war it adapted this concept to the concrete conditions prevailing in 
the country, to the requirements and objectives of its class struggle 
against socialism. 
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T he course of the national and democratic revolution 


The basic course of postwar developments for Czechoslovakia was 
elaborated by the leadership of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
already during the war. In doing so it started from the idea concerning 
the possibility of the anti-fascist democratic struggle to end in the 
socialist revolution, which was contained in the documents of the 
Seventh World Congress of the Communist International held in 1935. 
Profiting from this knowledge the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
in its programme provided for the connection of the struggle waged by 
the broad masses of the people for the defence of democracy and the 
restoration of the state of Czechs and Slovaks with the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class for socialism, that means it directed its 
efforts at the national and democratic revolution which in the course 
of the latter’s development was to become a socialist revolution. 

The programme for the national and democratic revolution was the 
subject of negotiations between the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia and the bourgeois exile government in London in 1943. The 
principles contained in it were confirmed in the programme of the first 
Czechoslovak government of the National Front of Czechs and Slovaks 
formed in KoSice in April 1945. These principles represented the 
extreme possible limit for the compromises the bourgeoisie was able 
to make, but for the working class they were a starting point for its 
struggle for socialism. 

But the bourgeoisie had by no means abandoned its efforts to bring 
about a change. It hoped that it would come at a later date when-so 
it assumed-—the revolutionary wave ebbed, that means the repetition 
of the 1920 events when despite the endeavours of the revolutionary 
forces in the republic the counter-revolution changed over from defence 
to an attack against the working class in order to defeat it in the end. 

In the course of the battles fought by the Soviet Army for the libera- 
tion of Czechoslovakia the national liberation struggle was strength- 
ened and it grew into a national, democratic, anti-fascist revolution. 
All of this took place under the conditions of the deepening and 
sharpening general crisis of capitalism, which resulted in closer rela- 
tions between the democratic and socialist currents within the revolu- 
tionary process. | 
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In this situation the Soviet Union played a decisive role. Owing 
to the victory of the Soviet people over Hitler Germany the relation of 
forces in Europe was fundamentally changed in favour of progress 
and socialism. The barriers artificially erected by imperialism for the 
purpose of preventing the Soviet Union’s participation in European 
politics in the postwar period were removed. These facts and, more- 
over, the liberation of the Central and Southeast European countries 
by the Soviet Union exerted a moral and political influence on the 
ideas concerning the solution of social and political relations in 
Czechoslovakia. 

On the territory liberated by the Soviet Army the people could 
arrange their internal relations according to their own will. This was 
fully and completely in line with the foreign-policy concept of the 
Soviet Union which recognizes and protects the sovereignty of small 
states without reservation. The Soviet Army did not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the country and left the decision on political develop- 
ments to the discretion of the people. The Soviet Army command 
strictly observed the agreement concluded between the Czechoslovak 
administration and the Supreme Command of the Soviet Army in 
May 1944. As soon as an area was outside the fire line Czechoslovak 
National Committees, as revolutionary bodies, took state power in 
their hands. These revolutionary organs had been founded during the 
anti-fascist liberation struggle and their cooperation with the Soviet 
Army represented an essential foundation for the revolutionary 
developments in Czechoslovakia. 

The presence of Soviet units on liberated Czechoslovak territory 
prevented the American troops, which had advanced to the south- 
western part of Bohemia towards the end of the war, from interfering 
in the internal affairs of the Czechoslovak Republic. This important 
aspect of the Czechoslovak revolution catried particular weight when 
seen in the light of the developments in Greece, France and Italy 
where in the course of the war anti-fascist movements had likewise 
come into being under the leadership of experienced communist parties 
and with the energetic support of the population. The armed inter- 
ference of the British army against the democratic forces in Greece as 
well as the politicial administrative measures introduced by the British 
and the Americans in France and in Italy and the assistance which 
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internal reaction in these countries received from the USA, however, 
enabled the bourgeoisie to return to power. 

The historic role played by the Soviet Union and the protection 
granted by it were incontestably conducive to the progressive develop- 
ment and the positive course of political struggle within the country 
and consolidated the positions of the working class in the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

The postwar development of Czechoslovak society was marked by 
a dynamic struggle for power between the working class and the 





reactionary bourgeoisie. The Slovak national uprising of August 1944 
marked the beginning of the Czechoslovak revolution. The conditions 
created in the respective area under the leadership of Slovak com- 
munists were the beginning of the people’s democratic revolution and 
a model for free Czechoslovakia. The uprising of the Czech people 
in May 1945 and the fact that the greater part of the state territory 
had been liberated by the Soviet Army led the anti-fascist transforma- 
tion to an end and to the renewal of Czechoslovakia on a people’s 
| democratic basis. Power rested on the alliance between the working 
| class, the peasants and the other working strata. 

The question concerning political power was solved by the founda- 

tion of the people’s democratic order at the stage of development 

| reached in the national and democratic revolution. The defeated in- 
vaders and the traitors from the ranks of the financial, agrarian and 

’ industrial bourgeoisie were deprived of power. The National Front 
government took the affairs of the state into its hands and charged the 
revolutionary National Committees with leadership functions. But the 
working class still had to engage in embittered struggle so as to bring 
about a final decision, because the class controversy with the bour- 
geoisie was still going on. The outcome of these battles would decide 
whether the country would embark upon the road to socialism or 
whether reaction would succeed in turning the clock of history back 
and offering a sort of bourgeois reform democracy. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia entered the political post- 
war scene as a significant force and for the first time in the history of 
the country as the leading party. In a joint effort with the working class 
it ensured that the revolutionary process was continued. Moreover, by 
way of extensive measures for democratization and changes in the 
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structure of the exploiters’ system it gave developments a more pro- 
nounced revolutionary character: setting up of revolutionary national! 
committees and works councils, confiscation of the property of enemies 
and traitors, cleansing operations, distribution of large landed prop- 
erty, nationalization of the basic materials industry. The political in- 
fluence of domestic and foreign big capital declined to the extent to 
which its economic power was restricted. But the petty bourgeoisie 
and the middle classes must not be underestimated either. They were 
backed by the President of the Republic at the time and were strongly 
represented in the government, the national committees and the Na- 
tional Assembly. They tried to profit from and preserve their private 
capitalist positions in the national economy, in the administrative 
bodies and cultural establishments. The political parties of the bour- 
geoisie had at their disposal an apparatus composed of experienced 
professional politicians and experts. In addition, the bourgeoisie had 
still retained its press, publishing houses and printing shops. 


Struggle for the foreign-policy course 


Drawing up the foreign policy course was an important aim of the 
political struggle conducted by the working class against the bour- 
geoisie for the leadership of society and the character of the state. 

The years 1945 and 1946 saw promising developments in Czecho- 
slovak-Soviet cooperation in the diplomatic field. The two countries 
appeared with a coordinated approach and agreed upon conceptions 
in the United Nations Organization and the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1946. Czechoslovakia backed up the proposals submitted by the 
Soviet Union for the creation of a united, peace-loving, democratic 
Germany, for the continued cooperation of the states united in the 
anti-fascist coalition after the war and for the all-round safeguarding 
of peace on an international scale. 

The bourgeois politicians whose ideas were represented and fa- 
voured by President Benes adapted themselves realistically according 
to circumstances and the prevailing conditions and the majority of 
them avoided coming out openly against a pro-Soviet orientation. They 
feared losing the sympathies of the people completely if their actions 
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contrasted with the government programme adopted in Koiice. Their 
concept was based on the theory of “‘bridge-building between East and 
West’ and within this framework they recommended an “equilibrium” 
of relations, in the long range, however, reckoning with predominating 
economic and political contacts with the capitalist countries. 

The international climate began to deteriorate in 1947. The division 
of the world into two opposing camps-this process was introduced 
when the western powers left the anti-fascist coalition—did not fail to 
have an influence on the political controversy within Czechoslovakia. 

In the past, external guarantees against the threatening expansion 
of German imperialism had weighed heavily in all considerations 
about the foreign-policy course of the country. Following its defeat and 
economic weakening as well as the appearance of the United States in 
European politics the emphasis of the problem was shifted onto an- 
other level. The USA’s postwar engagement in European politics, the 
proclamation of the Truman Doctrine in March and the Marshall Plan 
in June 1947 were geared to obstruct the revolutionary world process 
and to obtain world domination. The apprehension of imperialist West 
Germany which received extensive economic and political support 
from the USA and which developed into an instrument of US Euro- 
pean politics had not disappeared. In the face of these conditions the 
class controversy concerning the foreign-policy orientation—East or 
West?—was aggravated. The changes effected in the international arena 
exerted a greater influence on the political struggles within the country 
than in the past. Domestic reaction started to coordinate its counter- 
revolutionary objective more closely and openly with the plans pursued 
by world imperialism. It tried to compensate for the political and 
economic setbacks suffered during the revolution by establishing con- 
tacts with the West. Its theory of bridge-building between East and 
West was marked by overwhelmingly anti-Soviet features. 

The bourgeoisie greatly profited from its positions in foreign trade 
and from its relations to concentrate on capitalist partners, drawing 
advantage from the fact that the economic relations between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union were just in their initial phase of 
development. In the prewar period the USSR’s share in Czechoslovak 
trade accounted for about one per cent. This is the reason why the 
foreign trade volume effected with the Soviet Union grew by only 
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10 per cent in 1947 as against 1946, while the foreign trade volume 
as a whole doubled in the same period. The share of the USSR in the 
total foreign trade of Czechoslovakia decreased from 12.4 per cent in 
1946 to 5.7 per cent in 1947. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia was the only party to insist 
on observing the government programme and to consider the alliance 
with the Soviet Union to be the country’s foreign-policy basis. At the 
same time it demanded that the foreign policy be consolidated by a 
corresponding foreign trade policy. The economic policy with the 
Soviet Union in the years after the war was the only factor in the 
international economic field on which the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia could rely in its struggle for the socialist character of the 
country in the interests of the working class and the Czech and Slovak 
peoples. Its representatives in the government incessantly urged the 
Foreign Trade Ministry to bring about the contractual conditions 
necessary for the expansion of goods exchanges with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet government showed a great amount of understanding for 
these efforts of the Communist Party. 

The Soviet Union conscientiously fulfilled the obligations arising 
from the Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance treaty of December 1943 pro- 
viding for the two countries’ cooperation after the war. It did every- 
thing in its power to help restore Czechoslovakia’s economy, although 
it had suffered immeasurable losses in human lives and in material in 
its highly developed industrial centres and high-yield agricultural 
areas. Immediately after the end of the war the Soviet Union supplied 
the raw materials indispensable for the factories to resume production 
without insisting on the contracted immediate return services and 
guarantees of the foundry and mechanical engineering industry. 

The first postwar trade agreement was concluded between the two 
countries in April 1946. At that time the Soviet Union already con- 
ferred its first long-term orders covering the years up to 1949. 

Thanks to the raw material supplies by the Soviet Union Czecho- 
slovakia was very soon able to overcome the postwar difficulties in its 
basic material industry and in 1947 and 1948 to set about the sys- 
tematic restoration of the national economy. In fulfilling the two-year 
plan considerable obstacles had to be overcome as it often conflicted 
with the interests of the bourgeoisie. The import of raw materials and 
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capital goods stagnated because of a shortage of currency. The dollar 
and pound deficit in the balance of payments even increased because 
of compensation payments to the former owners of nationalized enter- 
prises living in foreign countries. As a result of the extraordinarily bad 
harvest in 1947 the support of the population emerged as a burning 
problem. 

The reactionary circles laid the blame for the economic difficulties 
on the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia which, in the eyes of the 
people, was the driving force and organizer of postwar developments. 
‘That is nothing new’’, Klement Gottwald, Chairman of the govern- 
ment and Chairman of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, 
declared at the time. “‘History teaches that whenever reaction is in 
great straits and loses political power it places all its hopes on economic 
subversion so that things grow worse, so that the people feel greater 
dissatisfaction and abuse the regime.” 

In the precarious months of the second half of 1947 the further 
development of the revolution greatly depended on the solution of the 
economic problem, above all, the safeguarding of food supplies for the 
population. Czechoslovakia was in urgent need of aid. In the interests 
of the socialist road it was of decisive importance whether assistance 
would come from the Soviet Union or from the ‘‘Aid for war-damaged 
Europe’’ scheme proclaimed by US Secretary of State Marshall. 

The Soviet government complied with the wishes of the Czecho- 
slovak government delegation which had arrived in the USSR in July 
1947 for economic negotiations and provided for greater supplies of 
grain, foodstuffs and industrial raw materials than originally envisaged 
in the trade agreement that had been prepared for a term of five years. 
Later the grain deliveries were again raised in response to Klement 
Gottwald’s request to J. V. Stalin, although the Soviet Union was also 
confronted with difficulties in the sphere of food supplies. This unsel- 
fish internationalist aid considerably contributed to consolidating the 
revolutionary forces at a time when the class struggle had entered its 
crucial stage in Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovak-Soviet coopetation so 
important for the socialist development of our country was placed on 
a contractual basis as a result of the two countries’ agreement on goods 
exchanges in the 1948-1952 period. It was signed in December 1947 
and represented the most extensive trade agreement to be concluded 
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by Czechoslovakia up to that date. Metallurgical and mechanical 
engineering products were delivered under a five-year contract allow- 
ing for the drawing up of long-term production programmes. The trade 
agreement guaranteed Czechoslovak industry important raw materials 
and other supplies. Otherwise it would have been difficult to receive 
such large quantities of materials in view of the permanent fluctuations 
on the capitalist markets. At the time Czechoslovakia had also signed 
treaties on alliance and long-term trade agreements with Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Negotiations were in full swing with other peoples’ democ- 
racies. In view of the economic integration of the West European 
countries on the basis of the Marshall plan the treaties with the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies led to Czechoslovakia’s closer 
union with the emerging socialist community. They brought the country 
economic stability and prevented the intentions of reaction to weaken 
the alliance and cooperation with the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies and to orient the economic relations of Czechoslovakia 
onto the west. 


Soviet experience of inestimable value 


The alliance with the Soviet Union proved to be of decisive importance 
for the Czechoslovak working class and the masses of the working 
people also in the days of February 1948. As the Soviet Union pro- 
tected the country against external enemies Czechoslovakia was able 
to concentrate fully and completely on the solution of domestic-policy 
problems. In a statement published in the Moscow paper Pravda, 
central organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the USSR 
voiced its unqualified support for the government of Klement Gott- 
wald, thus helping to solve the government crisis which had become 
a crisis of society as a whole, by constitutional means, even in the spirit 
of the bourgeois constitution of 1920 valid at the time. 

The struggle for political power conducted between the working 
class and the bourgeoisie reached its climax in February 1948 and 
resulted in the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat which, 
looked at from the point of view of the internal development of society, 
meant the transition from the national democratic to the socialist 
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revolution. That was the prerequisite for fulfilling all tasks arising in 
the period of the transition from capitalism to socialism. The socialist 
revolution was able to make headway, socialist relations of production 
were created, the productive forces systematically developed and 
changes in the cultural, scientific and ideological field were tackled. 
The cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other people’s democ- 
racies—a cooperation which was based on the principles of socialist 
internationalism—became the cornerstone of Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
policy. 

When in February 1948 the working class under the leadership of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia settled the basic question of 
the revolution—the question of power—in favour of the workers and 
farmers this was also a success of the struggle waged by the inter- 
national working class. The world socialist system began to emerge 
at that time. The countries liberated from capitalist rule and carrying 
through revolutionary changes, united in a political and economic 
alliance. The victory scored by the Czechoslovak working class under 
the leadership of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia exerted a 
revolutionary influence on the development of the European people’s 
democracies, consolidated the alliance of the socialist states and 
speeded up the formation of the world socialist system. 

After the February events the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
set about establishing the structure and system of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The traditional representative bodies were retained, 
but they were filled with a new socialist content. The multi-party 
system continued to exist with the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
playing the leading role. At the same time, the strategy and tactics of 
revolutionary changes and the general course of socialist construction 
were fixed. It observed the Leninist theory on the construction of 
socialism and relied on the rich experience gathered by the Soviet 
Union. This general course which was approved by the Ninth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia in May 1949 comprised 
all major tasks of the transition from capitalism to socialism derived 
from a generalization of the main features of the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution and socialist construction in the Soviet Union. All in 
all, the general course took account of the concrete conditions and 
particularities of Czechoslovakia resulting from the economic level of 
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development, its social class structure, its cultural level, its customs and 
the psychology of its peoples and nationalities. 

In its industrialization scheme and the socialist transformation of 
agriculture the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic profited from the 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the CPSU, which proved to be 
highly beneficial for managing the economy along planned lines, setting 
up the socialist state and society and raising socialist democracy to a 
higher level. The example of the Soviet Union helped socialist Czecho- 
slovakia to solve its own nationality problem on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism. So Czechoslovakia was able to set up socialist society in a 
historically short period of time in fraternal cooperation and with the 
unselfish assistance offered by the Soviet Union. 

Following the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
1948 Czechoslovakia joined the countries which had agreed to form a 
fraternally united socialist community. In so doing it not only con- 
solidated its international position, but at the same time, speeded up 
the process of the peoples’ transition from capitalism to socialism. 


Fraternal alliance with the states of the socialist community 


The friendly relations between the peoples of Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union essentially contributed to the emergence of the socialist 
community, which, in turn, accelerated socialist construction in every 
country belonging to the socialist community. The expanding fraternal 
relations between the Marxist-Leninist parties and governments of the 
socialist countries also guaranteed the external security for the revolu- 
tionary transformations carried through within the individual countries 
of this community. 

When in February 1948 the people had decided in favour of so- 
cialist construction Czechoslovakia effected 60 per cent of its foreign 
trade with capitalist states. This economic dependence on the capitalist 
world guaranteed not the least stability of foreign trade relations. 

When the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic built up socialism the 
international relation of forces was far more favourable than at the 
time when the Soviet Union established the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as the first and only state in the world. The opportunity to 
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draw on the rich experience of the CPSU and the economic and military 
power of the Soviet Union provided the Czechoslovak people with a 
clear perspective and gave them a feeling of security. The political 
relations in the people’s democracies consolidated, the national econo- 
mies were successfully restored and socialist construction tackled in a 
similar way as in Czechoslovakia, with the Soviet accomplishments 
and wisdom being of great benefit in the process, as many a mistake 
could be avoided and the road to socialism speeded up. 

At the turn of the 1940s and 1950s when the people’s democratic 
countries started on socialist construction international relations 
deteriorated through the machinations of reactionary imperialist forces 
and the peoples were exposed to the influence of cold war. They also 
misused external economic relations for a policy of economic dis- 
crimination against the socialist countries. International monopoly 
capital sought with all means possible to prevent the economic develop- 
ment of the socialist countries and the triumph of socialism. 

In 1949 they founded the aggressive North Atlantic Treaty Organt- 
zation, erected military bases against the socialist countries and 
accelerated the modernization of their armaments. The USA misused 
its exclusive control over nuclear weapons for political blackmail. It 
brought the world to the brink of war. 

Therefore, Czechoslovakia adapted the tasks of socialist construc- 
tion to the new situation in line with the interests of the state, the 
economy and the defence of the socialist achievements. Foreign trade 
was increasingly shifted to the socialist countries, the structure of the 
country’s industry changed and the speed of economic development 
accelerated. The industrialization of economically backward regions, 
the mechanization of agriculture, the modernization of the building 
industry and of transport as well as the renewal of production funds 
were introduced. These accelerated changes were also in the interests 
of the socialist community and in agreement with the duty of every 
individual socialist country to safeguard the development and consoli- 
dation of the world socialist system. It was for this reason that the 
other socialist countries likewise pushed ahead socialist construction. 

Bourgeois historians interpreted the complexity of socialist construc- 
tion in a tendentious way, as becomes clear from the works of western 
and of Czechoslovak historians who had left their country after 
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February 1948. They presented the change in the structure of industry 
and the speedier economic development as a ‘‘Soviet model of in- 
dustrialization”’ imposed upon the country. In the second half of the 
1960s this anti-Soviet crotchet was also taken over by the Czecho- 
slovak revisionists who aimed at destroying the fraternal alliance with 
the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist community 
and at throwing the door wide open for counter-revolution. 

In those years the socialist countries were, above all, concerned with 
the defence of the socialist road in a stiff test of strength with imperial- 
ism which took the offensive on the political, economic and ideological 
front and wanted ‘“‘to roll back”’ socialism by military means. The so- 
cialist countries drew closer together in the economic, political and 
military field, raised their mutual goods exchanges, expanded their 
scientific and technological assistance by way of granting credits and 
coordinated their agreements within the framework of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) founded in 1949. In the second 
half of the 1950s cooperation in the sphere of production was ex- 
panded and, owing to the socialist division of labour and a higher 
development speed, aid could be extended to economically less 
developed CMEA members so that their production was increased. 
The socialist countries set about coordinating their economic plans. 
They started international specialization and cooperation, jointly 
introduced the opening up of raw material, fuel and power capacities 
as well as multilateral scientific and technological cooperation. 

The internationalist attitude of the Soviet Union carried great 
weight in the defence and consolidation of the socialist community. It 
granted unselfish support for socialist construction in the individual 
people’s democracies. The deepening class solidarity and their essen- 
tially stronger defence capacity helped these countries to offer success- 
ful resistance to the growing aggressiveness of the North Atlantic Pact 
and not to allow it to threaten their socialist construction effort. The 
union of the socialist countries and their preparedness to defend their 
achievements had been guaranteed politically in 1955 by the con- 
clusion of the Warsaw Treaty. 
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The USSR and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 


The alliance between the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the 
USSR is based on Marxism-Leninism, community of interests and 
objectives and finds expression in economic, cultural and political co- 
operation between the two countries. The economic cooperation be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union rests on the principles of 
socialist internationalism, mutual advantage and comradely assistance 
granted within the framework of the aggregate programme of the 
CMEA. Understandably, this cooperation is much more important for 
the small national economy of socialist Czechoslovakia than for the 
Soviet Union’s national economy. 

The stable exchange of goods effected on the basis of coordinated 
national economic plans of the two countries makes it possible for the 
important economic branches of Czechoslovakia to draw up long-term 
production plans guaranteeing the sale of products and the supply of 
raw materials. 

The Soviet Union’s share in the total foreign trade volume of 
Czechoslovakia amounts to about two-thirds, while Czechoslovakia’s 
share in the Soviet Union’s foreign trade accounts for some 10 per cent. 
The goods exchanges between the two countries have more than trebled 
since 1955. 

The structure and volume of these goods exchanges exert a favour- 
able influence on the level and technological progress of Czechoslovak 
industry. The delivery of Soviet machines and apparatus helped to 
modernize and expand industry as well as to set up new enterprises in 
the emerging branches of the national economy. Mention should first 
of all be made of chemistry which could be developed owing to Soviet 
mineral oil supplies. Soviet know-how was used in the construction of 
Czechoslovak foundries, rolling mills, metal-forming plant and ship- 
yards. Soviet technicians are helping in the construction of the under- 
ground railway in Prague, of new enterprises and nuclear power 
stations, in space research and the development of colour television. 
On the other hand, Czechoslovakia is involved in the construction of 
several big projects in the Soviet Union within the framework of the 
aggregate programme of socialist economic integration. 

Soviet supplies cover 99 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s requirements 
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for crude oil, 85 per cent for pig iron, 55 per cent for non-ferrous 
metals and 55 per cent of its requirements for cotton. Soviet gas and 
power current supplies considerably contribute to strengthening the 
country’s fuel and power basis. 

What is decisive is not only the volume of goods exchanges, but 
also the fact that at the current stage of development reached by the 
forces of production the quality of these relations was raised to a higher 
level. So, the cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries allows for applying the results of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution to an extent far exceeding the possibilities of one’s 
own research basis and of one’s own economic potential. This becomes 
evident from the economic programme contained in the directives 
providing for “the main trend of economic policy of the party in the 
years between 1971 to 1975” which was approved by the 14th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, stating that ‘‘the 
full utilization of the achievements of scientific and technological prog- 
ress is the only possible alternative to the development of our socialist 
economy and the only chance to be successful in the economic competi- 
tion with capitalism’’. 

In the last few years, the cultural and scientific relations between 
our two countries have likewise reached a higher level, which fact finds 
reflection in the agreement on cultural and scientific cooperation that 
was concluded in February 1972 for a period of ten years. It provides 
for an essential expansion and deepening of cooperation between the 
two countries in the sphere of education, culture, science, art, the 
press, television, radio, physical culture and tourism. 

Further, mention should be made that many new partnership rela- 
tions have been established between counties, towns, enterprises and 
individual work-teams over the last few years. This friendship is 
assuming a higher quality and becoming stronger. The friendship be- 
tween social organizations is assuming new and more effective forms. 
Tourism between the two countries is growing from year to year. These 
contacts lead to mutually beneficial exchanges of experience, they con- 
solidate the friendship and class solidarity between the two fraternal 
countries. 

The cooperation between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union as 
well as the other socialist countries in the political and ideological field 
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makes possible a joint approach to the solution of all questions concern- 
ing the construction and defence of socialism, it multiplies their 
strength in the struggle against imperialism, for peace, socialism and 
progress. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia takes the objective political 
reality of the international class struggle into account. National and 
international interests represent two aspects of one and the same 
struggle. Their unity is expressed in the struggle against imperialism 
and war, for peace and socialism. 

Within the dialectical unity of national and international interests 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia gives priority to the inter- 
national interests which presuppose the common responsibility and a 
joint approach of the revolutionary forces. It is convinced that the 
solution of domestic-policy questions can best be guaranteed when 
one’s own efforts are in line with the joint course followed by the 
fraternal parties, for it was precisely the class solidarity of workers and 
the other working people as well as the mutual fraternal assistance of 
the soctalist states which frustrated the intentions of imperialism to 
wrench power from the hands of the working class in the individual 
socialist states. This applied to the GDR in 1953, to the Hungarian 
People’s Republic in 1956 and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
in 1968. It was only the unanimous action of the Soviet Union and the 
brother countries rallied around it which thwarted all counter-revolu- 
tionary intentions. 

The international position of Czechoslovakia has fundamentally 
changed owing to its firm, fraternal alliance with the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries. Being a small state in Central Europe 
Czechoslovakia fell victim to the intrigues and speculations of the 
imperialist powers in the past. Today, in contrast, it is a politically 
independent country, an important and active factor in the scruggle for 
peace, security and cooperation in Europe and the rest of the world. 
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Anti-communism and anti-Sovietism are enemies of the people 


The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia defeated the political and 
ideological diversion by imperialism and the threat to the socialist 
achievements in 1968-69. The timing and the motivation of the 
onslaughts against the socialist accomplishments in Czechoslovakia 
prove that there were connections with the overall strategic plan of 
imperialism. 

It was not by chance that imperialist propaganda selected the con- 
ditions prevailing in the first half of the 1960s as its target. In line 
with the well-known concept of a differentiated approach against the 
socialist countries it concentrated its efforts on Czechoslovakia at a 
time when economic developments were disconcerted and began to 
stagnate. Problems accumulated in the political sphere, which resulted 
in controversies and conflicts. The planless, subjectivistic political 
leadership activities of Antonin Novotny, at the time First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, 
aroused dissatisfaction, doubts and distrust among the broadest sec- 
tions of the people, and at the same time, threw the door wide open for 
rightwing opportunism and revisionism. 

It was the first time that imperialism made an attempt in Czecho- 
slovakia to overthrow political power relations by allegedly “‘peaceful 
means’’, that is, by way of undermining socialism from within, by way 
of ideological subversion, etc. In this campaign the centres of anti- 
communism made use of the mass media and did not hesitate either to 
misuse scientific and cultural contacts as well as tourism for their 
purposes. 

In Czechoslovakia itself they contacted anti-socialist, petty bour- 
geois and liberal currents. The real intentions pursued by the counter- 
revolution were camouflaged by such phrases as the ‘‘deepening of 
socialism” or the ‘‘creative further development of Marxism’’. The re- 
visionists contrasted national with international interests and ignored 
their class character. They demanded a ‘“‘specific’’ Czechoslovak road 
to socialism and labelled the peculiarities of socialist construction in 
Czechoslovakia as an independent “‘model’’. 

The revisionists and anti-communists corroborated their demand for 
a radical change in the country’s course with slogans of an active, 
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independent foreign policy. They launched increasingly more undis- 
guised attacks against generally valid class principles and against so- 
cialist internationalism, against the membership of Czechoslovakia in 
the Warsaw Treaty and the CMEA. They drove the republic into isola- 
tion and pushed it into opposition with its class brothers with the chief 
aim of separating it from the Soviet Union. These machinations were 
concealed under the veil of an alleged neutrality by means of which 
the cancellation of the Warsaw Treaty and the withdrawal from the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance were to be explained. Various 
“experts”? were occupied with drawing up plans providing for a funda- 
mental change of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy course. It was even 
proposed to group small Central European states according to the 
model of the Little Entente which existed in the years from 1920 to 
1938 and was conceived to function as a compensating factor for the 
alliance with the Soviet Union. 

The anti-socialist rightwing forces not only wanted to prepare a con- 
centration area for world imperialism against Czechoslovakia, but 
against the socialist community as a whole. The document ‘“‘Lessons 
drawn by the 13th Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
from the crisis in the development of the party and society’’ which was 
approved by the plenary session of the party’s Central Committee in 
December 1970 points to this danger by stating: ““The foreign policy 
conception of the rightwingers which resulted from the counter-revolu- 
tionary development in Czechoslovakia not only constitutes a threat to 
the internal stability and security of the state, to its sovereignty and the 
peaceful working conditions of the people, but also a denudation of 
the western frontiers of the socialist camp for which Czechoslovakia 
is a reliable outpost on the frontier between the world socialist and 
capitalist systems.”’ 

Owing to the ideological infiltration of anti-communism and antt- 
Sovietism from the West and the subversive activities of the rightists 
within the country the counter-revolution assumed an intensity in the 
summer of 1968 which involved the danger of a civil war. “It was 
only the timely internationalist assistance granted by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries that rescued our state from civil war and 
counter-revolution and helped us to protect the achievements of so- 
cialist construction’”’, Gustav Husak, General Secretary of the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, declared at the 
14th Party Congress in 1971. 

The negotiations between the Czechoslovak party and government 
delegation and the leaders of the CPSU which were held in Moscow 
in October 1969 represented a reliable foundation for the restoration 
of confidence, the consolidation of mutual friendship and the deepen- 
ing of economic and cultural cooperation. 

The new Treaty on Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance 
was signed in May 1970 on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Army. This treaty continued 
the traditions, objectives and principles contained in the agreement 
that had been concluded in December 1943 for a term of 20 years and 
renewed by the protocol of November 1963. The stipulations of the 
new treaty are in line with the vital interests of the two countries’ 
peoples and their continuously deepening friendly relations. At the 
same time they contribute to the consolidation and closer union of the 
community of socialist states. 

Concerning international questions the treaty starts from the fact 
that the world socialist system represents a force which, thanks to its 
importance, essentially influences current international developments. 
In this sense, the firm will is expressed in the treaty “‘continuously and 
unswervingly to strengthen the unity and cohesion of all member coun- 
tries of the socialist community, which rests on the identical social 
orders and objectives of these states’’. 

In their efforts to consolidate the socialist community the contracting 
parties undertook to raise their economic relations and cooperation 
within the scope of the socialist integration of the CMEA countries to 
a higher quality. Moreover, the contracting parties expressed their firm 
determination to guarantee, together with the other members of the 
Warsaw Treaty, the inviolability of the frontiers of the countries con- 
cerned and thus the peace of Europe. 

The treaty also corroborates the idea contained in the Bratislava 
Declaration of 1968 that “‘it is an internationalist obligation of all 
socialist states to support, consolidate and defend the successes scored 
by every country through heroic efforts and sacrificing work”’. That is 
also an appropriate answer to those who even after their defeat in 
1968 do not want to renounce their plans for a change in the power 
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policy relations in Czechoslovakia, although they can well bury their 
hopes for an overthrow once and for all. 

The lessons of history are the basis for a people to build up their 
future. On the 30th anniversary of the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
by the Soviet Army it will therefore be mindful of the great and lofty 
idea permeating Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship, the alliance and co- 
operation between the two countries. 

The Czechoslovak people will always be aware of the fact that the 
toad of Czechoslovakia’s peoples and nationalities to socialism was all 
the time inseparably linked with the ideas and the merits of the world’s 
first socialist state, with the peoples of the Soviet Union which brought 
them freedom. 

The last few years showed that the future of socialist Czechoslovakia 
can only be safeguarded through the alliance with the Soviet Union. 
The historic task of the Soviet Union is increasingly placed in the fore- 
ground in the course of the accelerated process of social changes in the 
world and of intensifying class struggle. The Soviet Union is the 
mainstay of all forces of the world revolutionary movement. 

The historical reality and the value of Czechoslovak-Soviet relations 
were aptly characterized by Gustav Husak, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, in May 
1970 when the new treaty of alliance was signed. He said: “It must 
be stated openly that the successes scored by our people and our party 
would have been impossible without the all-round support and aid of 
the Soviet Union. At the time of the cold war, international tension 
and the economic blockade erected by the west we profited from the 
economic, scientific, technological, cultural help and the broad under- 
standing shown by the Soviet Union for our needs and interests. From 
all this briefly delineated experience gathered by our people the un- 
ambiguous conclusion arises: the restoration of our freedom as a 
nation and a state, the existence of the Czechoslovak state, the past 
epoch of socialist construction in our homeland as a whole have irrevo- 
cably proved that without the alliance with the Soviet Union there 
cannot be either freedom, independence or socialism for the peoples of 


Czechoslovakia.”’ 





The fraternal alliance 
of socialist countries 


by Jerzy Kraszewski, Warsaw 


The community of socialist states has its roots in the historic victory 
of the Soviet Union over fascism. This victory accelerated the revolu- 
tionary process in several European countries and helped combine the 
struggle for national liberation from fascism with that for social libera- 
tion, for socialist transformations. The victory of the Soviet Army 
rescued the peoples of Europe from enslavement and gave them the 
possibility to make their own decision on the further development of 
their countries. 

The world system of socialism has become a family of peoples who 
are building a new society and mutually enriching each other with ex- 
perience and knowledge—as Comrade Brezhnev expressed it at the 
24th Congress of the CPSU: “‘...a closely cohering and strong family 
in which people of the whole world see the model of the future world 
community of free peoples.”’ 

The countries of the socialist community are at present building the 
advanced socialist society. The international socialist division of 
labour, the coordination of foreign policy and the cultural relations be- 
tween the Marxist-Leninist parties, the governments and peoples have 
become an inseparable part of the policy pursued by the socialist coun- 
tries. The experience gathered so far in their cooperation has produced 
comprehensive material that allows for the scientific generalization and 
formulation of development prospects for the socialist world. 

All socialist countries have contributed their share. Of special value 
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are the experience of the Soviet Union which was the first country to 
translate the ideas of Marxism-Leninism into reality, to erect socialist 
society and which is today building communism. 

Even when taking the specific features in the development of the 
peoples and of national relations within the individual countries and 
within the system of sovereign socialist states into consideration the 
Leninist principles such as equality, internationalist fraternal assist- 
ance, all-round development and the progress of the individual peoples 
and their ever closer togetherness are valid for all. 

The universal character of the laws of development governing the 
construction of socialism took shape already in the first years of the 
emergence of the world socialist system. In the peoples’ democracies 
which came into being after the Second World War a socio-political 
structure crystallized which rests on the experience of the Soviet state. 
That was a natural, fully understandable process because the common 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism forms the foundation of the socialist 
social system. The principles of socialism call for the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man, the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the leading role of the communist party and the con- 
solidation and steady development of socialist democracy. 


Different starting positions—identical aims 


When considering how the individual socialist states emerged and how 
the foundations of their social system came into being it must not be 
forgotten that the specific national features were much more pro- 
nounced at that time. They resulted from the concrete conditions under 
which the socialist revolution had been victorious, from the historical 
particularities of one or another country, for example, the strength 
and maturity of its working class, political experience, the strength of 
the party, etc. 

That was also the reason why the ways in which the working class 
seized power differed in the individual countries. These differences 
had both objective and subjective grounds, which were connected with 
the relation of forces between the classes, prevailing at the time in the 
country concerned. 
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Czechoslovakia won its independence as a result of the defeat of 
German fascism by the Soviet Army and at the same time renewed its 
State system under prerequisites conducive to thorough-going social 
and political transformations. The first stage saw national and demo- 
cratic changes which took place in the years 1945 to 1948 on the basis 
of the programme proclaimed in April 1945 by the coalition govern- 
ment of Z. Fierlinger in Kosice. It was a time of hard class struggle be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the working class over the character of the 
new state. In February 1948 the class struggle intensified and ended 
with the victory of the progressive forces. The February events, called 
February Revolution by historians, accelerated the implementation of 
the programme of Kosice, among other things, the adoption of the 
republic’s new constitution in May 1948, which guaranteed the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural achievements obtained since 1945. 

The foundations for the new social order in what is now the German 
Democratic Republic were laid under different conditions. The GDR 
came into being as a result of the defeat of fascist Germany and the 
consistent implementation of the Potsdam Agreement on the territory 
of the Soviet occupation zone. A land reform was carried through by 
which Prussian Junkerdom was deprived of power. The property of 
Nazi and war criminals was confiscated and the monopolies expro- 
priated. 

Following the victory of the Soviet Army over fascism the Com- 
munist Party of Germany was the only force able to show the German 
people a new road. Even in the period of fascism its policy was aimed 
at the joint struggle of all Hitler opponents for democratic rights and 
liberties. Continuing this policy, on 11 June 1945 the Communist Party 
of Germany appeared with a programme providing for the completion 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution of the 19th century, which had 
not obtained the aims set forth, for the destruction of imperialism and 
militarism and the erection of a democratic order in the whole of Ger- 
many, under the leadership of the working class. The bloc of anti- 
fascist democratic parties was founded in July 1945, uniting the Com- 
munist Party of Germany, the Social Democratic Party of Germany, 
the Christian Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic Party of 
Germany. The Socialist Unity Party of Germany was founded in April 
1946, this event being of historic importance for the revolutionary 
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struggle of the German working class for peace, democracy and so- 
cialism. 

The German Democratic Republic, the first workers’ and farmers’ 
state in German history, was proclaimed on 7 October 1949. That was 
the logical consequence of the struggle of all progressive and revolu- 
tionary forces for a Germany of peace, democracy and socialism. 

The first stage in the construction of the new social system was still 
different in Hungary which had participated in the Second World War 
at the side of Hitler Germany. The country was liberated by the Soviet 
Army in April 1945. On the basis of the decisions of Yalta and the 
provisions of the Moscow Treaty of 20 February 1945 Hungary 
received its frontiers of 1920 and returned the regions annexed by it 
to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. The working class 
headed by the Communist Party of Hungary took over the leadership 
of the country. Sharp political controversies in the years 1945 to 1949 
preceded the beginning of socialist construction in Hungary. 

The victory of the Soviet Army was also of decisive importance for 
Bulgaria. In the last phase of the war the popular masses opposing the 
monarchy supported the programme of the National Front which had 
seized power after the anti-fascist uprising in September 1944. Since 
then Bulgaria took an active part in the struggle against Hitler Ger- 
many. On 15 September 1946 the People’s Republic of Bulgaria was 
proclaimed. The constitution of 4 December 1947 delineated the new 
foundations of the political and socio-economic order of Bulgaria. The 
alliance of the workers and peasants formed the foundation for the 
victory of the uprising on 9 September 1944. The political cooperation 
and the alliance of the Communist Party with all left-wing forces of the 
National Federation of Bulgarian Peasants, which participated in the 
establishment of a broad, anti-fascist and anti-imperialist front, played 
a big role. 

Rumania took likewise part in the Second World War at the side of 
Hitler Germany. The only force which from the very beginning had 
placed itself at the head of the struggle against the fascist dictatorship 
in Rumania were the communists. The dictatorship was overthrown on 
23 August 1944, but that did not yet signify the defeat of fascism 
and reaction. In September 1944 the Communist Party of Rumania 
came out with a programme for a popular democratic bloc, which 
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envisaged the implementation of democratic transformations: a land 
reform, the nationalization of industry and the banks. But the then 
government offered resistance to this programme. Under the influence 
of the intensifying revolutionary process the National Democratic 
Front was victorious on 6 March 1945. It was then possible to imple- 
ment the announced reforms, although Rumania did not start im- 
mediately to do away with capitalist property. 

The Bloc of Democratic Parties came into existence in May 1946 
in view of the forthcoming elections which were won by the progressive 
forces. The reforms were continued, and the transformations effected 
resulted in the abdication of the king and the proclamation of the 
People’s Republic of Rumania on 30 December 1947. The mines, the 
transport system, larger firms, hospitals and sanatoria were nation- 
alized in 1948. It became possible, on the basis of national and co- 
operative property, to adopt a one-year plan of economic development 
in December 1948. 

In Poland the people’s state, proclaimed in the July manifesto of 
1944, became an instrument of national liberation and, at the same 
time, of the social revolution, as was stated by the Central Committee 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party in the theses for the 30th anni- 
versary of the Polish People’s Republic. By uniting the progressive 
movement of the peasantry and the democrats around itself the Polish 
working class and its party became the main political force of the new 
state which exercised the functions of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
By setting up the people’s power in Poland on 22 July 1944 the road 
to socialist transformations was opened to the people. The working 
class, in an alliance with the working peasants and the intelligentsia, 
took the leadership of the nation and the direction of the state into its 
hands. 

A historically important task facing the party and state leadership 
consisted in the reconstruction of social and economic life in the 
devastated western and northern regions. 

One of the first deeds of the new people’s power in Poland was the 
nationalization of industry. Nationalization of the most important 
means of production had from the beginning been a traditional and, 
at the same time, fundamental demand raised by the revolutionary 
Polish labour movement. The new political situation in which the 
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Polish state was reestablished towards the end of the war made it 
possible to fulfil this demand. 

The democratic Left demanded, both in its programme and also in 
its work, nationalization through revolution immediately after the 
liberation of the country. Accordingly, the country’s national council 
began with the establishment of factory committees already under the 
conditions of fascist occupation. Their emergence was of great political 
significance, as they helped the resistance movement in the enterprises 
to have a clear political orientation and contributed to their organiza- 
tional consolidation. The committees were, at the same time, a form of 
alliance between workers and progressive intellectuals and the engi- 
neering personnel. At the time when the country was liberated workers 
in the factory committees were at their posts—without state support, 
without appropriate technical direction, without wages and employ- 
ment contracts—and thus demonstrated their sense of responsibility for 
their enterprises and the destiny of the country. 

As a result of the nationalization scheme, private capitalist owner- 
ship in big industry was abolished in the whole of Poland. The bour- 
geoisie lost the economic basis of its power, and the prerequisites for 
the development of a new socialist social system were created. 

The nationalization, however, did not immediately lead to the 
emergence of the socio-economic structure of socialism in Poland. The 
taking over of big factories, foundries, mines and industrial enterprises 
by the working class in the days of the liberation represented but the 
germ of the new socialist order that developed and consolidated to the 
extent to which the political positions of the proletariat in the system 
of state power strengthened and living conditions in the country sta- 
bilized. This new order paved the way for further socialist transforma- 
tions. 

The principles of socialist democracy and the rights and duties of the 
workers as owners of the enterprises, as defined by the Polish Workers’ 
Party, formed the foundation for workers’ participation in managing 
industry. That corresponded both to the requirements of the systematic 
management of decisive branches of the national economy and also to 
the necessity of social control in the state and economy. The working 
class played an essential role in the organization of the new socio- 
economic relations in the industrial enterprises taken over by the state. 
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Their socialist character was, in the final analysis, determined by these 
relations. 

In line with the demands of the factory staffs the Polish Workers’ 
Party and the Socialist Party of Poland proposed, at the end of 1945, 
adopting a law on the nationalization of industry. 

The legal opposition, supported by the forces of the reactionary 
underground and by centres of foreign capital, opposed the adoption of 
this law. The camp of the Polish right-wing forces applied a peculiar 
tactics in this respect. Although they did not openly reject the necessity 
of settling property relations in industry, they tried to delay the deci- 
sion on this question to a later time. 

The efforts undertaken by reaction in 1945, however, could not 
prevent the decree of nationalization demanded by the democratic 
camp. On 3 January 1946 the law on the nationalization of the main 
branches of the national economy was adopted by the National Council 
of the country. 

In this way, a further generally valid law of development under- 
lying the construction of socialism was corroborated also in Poland. 

The people’s state also carried through a land reform. About 
1.2 million hectares of arable land were distributed among 400,000 
peasant families. In addition about 20 per cent of the farm land were 
handed to new owners, to the advantage of about one fifth of the 
Polish peasantry. The moral and political significance of this measure 
was tremendous at that time. 


General laws of development confirmed 


It becomes evident from this short survey of the ways and specific 
forms in which the working class seized power in the individual coun- 
tries that despite existing differences there are certain common features 
in the socialist countries, features arising from the general laws of 
development valid in the construction of socialism. They include the 
carrying out of the socialist revolution and, consequently, the destruc- 
tion of the old state apparatus and its replacement by a new state 
power, the power of the working people with the working class exercis- 
ing the leading role and social development being directed by the 
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Marxist-Leninist party; the introduction of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat working in alliance with the other strata of the working people; 
the abolition of exploitation; the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion and—in one form or another-the consolidation of socialist relations 
of production and socialist social conditions in town and countryside; 
the systematic development of the national economy on a high tech- 
nological level to ensure a steadily growing prosperity of the entire 
people; the realization of the principle “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his work’’; the implementation of the 
cultural revolution in the Leninist sense; the ideological education of 
the people in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, in the spirit of friendship 
with the fraternal socialist countries and working people throughout 
the world; a foreign policy based on the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 

Precisely these generally valid laws of development are decisive for 
the advance of every socialist country, even though a multiplicity of 
special conditions and special tasks exist in every individual country. 
Thus, for example, differences in the development level of the pro- 
ductive forces and also the aftermath of capitalism play a role. 

The countries which started to build socialism after the Second 
World War take their national and historical particularities into con- 
sideration. The variety of forms of socialist construction, however, by 
No means question the fundamental and universal significance of the 
Leninist laws of development generally valid in the construction of 
socialism. 

Following the transition to advanced socialist society the differences 
in the social and political structures of the individual countries are 
increasingly fading away, which fact is proof of the vital force of 
Marxism-Leninism, of the joint tasks and at the same time a direct 
result of the mutual exchange of experience. 

At the meetings of leaders of communist and workers’ parties in the 
Crimea which have become a tradition, it was emphasized that more 
comprehensive and more thorough use must be made of the joint 
achievements, that all-round information must be guaranteed and the 
strategy and tactics of socialist construction be coordinated and jointly 
elaborated. 

We are currently witnessing a process of the release of all creative 
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potentialities, the rapid development of the productive forces, the swift 
flourishing of the individual socialist peoples and also the consolidation 
of common bonds and an advancing convergence in all fields of the 
economy, of politics and ideology. This process is possible owing to 
the systematic activity of the communist and workers’ parties on the 
basis of Marxism-Leninism, the Leninist policy on the national ques- 
tion and the ideals of proletarian internationalism striking ever deeper 
roots in the consciousness of the people. 

The extent of the transformations which have taken place can be 
correctly assessed only if the situation thirty years ago is recalled. It is 
no secret that there were not a few prejudices by the end of the Second 
World War among the peoples of the countries which have taken the 
road to socialism, indeed that there was even open hostility stirred up 
and maintained by the exploiting classes. That it has been possible in 
the course of thirty years to overcome the national quarrels and to 
make friendship indestructible is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
achievements of socialism. 

As a consequence of the economic, political and cultural progress 
the socialist countries today have a highly developed material and 
technological basis and social and political structure. 

Under the conditions of socialism the state has become an important 
instrument of social transformation and the growing prosperity of our 
countries. This progress strengthens the people’s sense of responsibility 
towards their state. We often use the formula “‘the state is powerful 
through the consciousness of the masses’. In the consciousness of 
society such values of socialism as justice and human dignity, freedom 
and equality, patriotism and internationalism, respect for the labour 
and the creative spirit of the individual serving the welfare of the 
whole of society is linked with this Marxist-Leninist thesis. ““The 
dialectical unity between the leading role of the party, the efficient and 
effective activity of the administration and the all-round development 
of social self-administration is essential for the functioning of socialist 
democracy in practice. More effective activity on the part of the state 
leadership guarantees that our tasks will be better fulfilled in the 
interests of the people,’’ said Edward Gierek, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, at the party’s 
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The experience accumulated by the Soviet Union, relying on the 
classical Marxist-Leninist thesis of the social ownership of the means 
of production, has also been confirmed in the practice of the countries 
united in the socialist community. Owing to the transfer of the means 
of production into public ownership the ground was cut from under the 
social order of the bourgeoisie. Thanks to the socialist ownership ot 
the means of production and socialist relations of production—the main 
features of a socialist society—the antagonistic class contradictions were 
abolished. 

A fully developed system of institutions and organizations of so- 
cialist society fulfils varied functions, beginning with research and 
coordination to the satisfaction of the needs and interests of the work- 
ing people. These needs grow steadily under the influence of a rapid 
development of the economic potential, the division of labour in 
society, the progress in the education and qualification of the working 
people, their active participation in cultural life and under the 
influence of the fraternal socialist countries. 

In deepening and consolidating social norms and a socialist way ot 
life and in influencing the people’s constiousness the leading Marxist: 
Leninist parties in the socialist countries make ever more comprehen- 
sive use of the ideological principles of advanced socialism. That is ot 
particular importance for the young generation. 

In the past few years extensive research in the field of the scientific 
direction of society has been conducted in all countries of the socialist 
community. That is a requirement of the new quality our society has 
reached through the development of the productive forces and social 
relations. Effective, immediate action, creative activity on the part of 
the executive bodies and the fully emerged organizational forms of 
socialist society, educated cadres on all levels and comprehensive 
participation of the working people in directing the state-those are 
tasks which today cannot be fulfilled without the assistance of science. 
Dialectical and historical materialism as the ideological and methodical 
guide-line for the scientific direction of society in the socialist countries 
is used to bring the methods applied into harmony with the needs 
and aims of advanced socialist society. 

More effective leadership presupposes that the state and administra” 
tive apparatus must note all the social interests and needs, coordinate 
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them and channel them in the desired direction. In this, the main task 
is to be fulfilled by the Marxist-Leninist parties. 

The experience of the CPSU and the other fraternal parties in this 
field are being steadily further developed and expanded. Along with 
assessments by scientists and relevant advisory bodies of the party and 
state organs the fraternal parties also make use of the various forms 
of social consultation. This is an important factor for encouraging the 
working people to take part in directing society and thus to shoulder 
responsibility. It helps consolidate the moral and political unity of the 
working class and the entire people and deepen socialist democracy. 

The political leadership by the Marxist-Leninist party saves society 
from spontaneity and shows how to make better use of reserves of 
energy, knowledge and skills. The experience gathered by the fraternal 
parties clearly proved that the effectiveness of their activities is all the 
greater the better the mechanism, which is based on the principle of 
initiative linked with discipline, on co-responsibility and the right of 
the working people to co-determination, functions in implementing the 
aims. 

The forms of leadership by the party and the state and their effects 
are steadily enriched. The policy of the fraternal parties aims at an 
ever better organization of society. 

The ideology of Marxism-Leninism uniting the socialist countries, 
their common interests and the universal character of the experience 
gathered by the CPSU are factors speeding up the process of the so- 
cialist peoples’ drawing closer together. 


Marxism-Leninism is a reliable compass 


In this respect, too, the experience of the socialist community is of 
historical importance to all countries which have embarked upon the 
road to socialism. This fact can be completely understood only if this 
development process of human society is compared with the conditions 
prevailing in the capitalist system. 

The establishment of bourgeois systems was not accompanied by the 
introduction of peaceful relations and the principles of cooperation 
between the capitalist countries and peoples. These states primarily 
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considered themselves as potential competitors. The long chain of wars 
waged between these states shows that the existence of a uniform 
capitalist system, strictly speaking, steadily deteriorates the relations 
between the states. 

Bourgeois theoreticians who are aware of the ever recurring contra- 
dictions in the capitalist world try to prove that the socialist com- 
munity does not lead the peoples closer together either. For this 
purpose they ascribe characteristic attributes of capitalism to socialist 
society directly or indirectly. In this effort they are supported by 
revisionists of all types. Especially the discrepancies between the USSR 
and the other socialist countries, on the one hand, and the present 
Chinese leaders on the other, prove, in their opinion, the existence of 
various ‘‘models of socialism’’ and in the final analysis the inevitable 
appearance of frictions and conflicts. They overlook that the present 
leaders in Peking pursue activities in the name of socialism, which 
have nothing in common with the interests of the working class and 
the working masses and with the humanitarian internationalist prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. Some revisionists even justify such a de- 
generate phenomenon as the “cultural revolution” in China. They 
attribute great political importance to it and seek to prove that the 
specific features of socialist construction in China allegedly justified the 
removal of the party and state cadres which were a burden to Mao 
Tse-tung. They see the realization of the “historical initiative of the 
masses”’ in an extreme voluntarism and recklessness. Accordingly, the 
“cultural revolution’’ is said to have been an inevitable stage of the 
construction of socialism in China. 

In reality, however, what is involved here is a deviation of the 
Chinese leaders from the principles of Marxism-Leninism, the un- 
leashing of a campaign against the USSR and the socialist countries, 
a campaign not over-scrupulous in methods, attempts to destroy the 
anti-imperialist front and the coherence of the labour movement. But 
the speculations of the Chinese leadership go still further. Being 
engaged in subversive activities in all corners of the world, supporting 
revisionist efforts and openly demanding that disputes be settled by 
means of force the Maoist regime persists in the thesis that a new world 
war is inevitable. 

The example of Maoism shows what happens when Marxism is 
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revised and all experience in the construction of socialism in the world 
is disregarded. The justification of the deformation of socialism be- 
cause of specific national features and conditions has nothing in com- 
mon with the theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism always emphasized the decisive 
importance of the generally valid laws of development governing the 
revolution and the construction of socialism. By investigating the 
development of the labour movement in the individual countries they 
wanted to concentrate the struggle of the popular masses on the deci- 
sive main tasks, which in essence are common international tasks and 
on which the fate of the working class of every country depends. 

The experience of the USSR, Poland, the GDR, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Hungary prove that there can be no revolution 
and no construction of socialism without the destruction of the state 
apparatus of the exploiters, without the dictatorship of the proletariat 
functioning in alliance with the other strata of the working people in 
this or that form, without the abolition of exploitation of man by man, 
without the socialization of the means of production and the strength- 
ening of socialist relations of production and without the opening up 
of culture to the working masses. 

‘All nations,’ said Lenin, “‘will arrive at socialism—this is inevi- 
table, but all will do so in not exactly the same way, each will contri- 
bute something of its own to some form of democracy, to some variety 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, to the varying rate of socialist 
transformations in the different aspects of social life.”’ 

The variety of conditions in socialist construction in the individual 
socialist countries is an objective fact. Considering them allows for a 
better realization of the laws of development generally valid in the 
construction of socialism, while ignoring these specific features can be 
detrimental. Therefore, the communist parties are guided by the prin- 
ciple that, in addition to strictly observing the universal laws of devel- 
opment, it is also necessary to take account of the specific particularities 
in the socialist development of the country concerned. No generally 
valid feature of the new socio-economic formation, however, may be 


rejected or placed in the ranks of the specific features. There is no real 
socialism and can be no real socialism without observing the generally 
valid laws governing its development. 
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The socialist order erected in our countries created the conditions 
allowing harmoniously to link up national and international interests. 
This principle is the basis of the world socialist system. The organic 
connection between the national and international interests of the so- 
cialist peoples, their economic, political and cultural cooperation and 
the mutual fraternal aid and advancing integration correspond to the 
vital interests of every socialist country. This is naturally a question of 
very diversified tasks, which require joint planning and consistent 
efforts. They correspond to the real nature of socialist internationalism, 
which always expresses what is common to all and always appears in 
specific situations of locality and time. 

It is an objective law of development of all higher phases of the 
construction of the new order that the joint qualities in various coun- 
tries gradually deepen and that the growing similarity of solutions 
under the influence of objective laws of development and subjective 
efforts become a factor being conducive to the consolidation of co- 
operation and the development of integration. That is a circumstance 
which the brother parties take into consideration in directing develop- 
ments in the community of socialist states and in internationalist edu- 
cation. 

The attempts now being made to construct anti-Marxist ‘‘models of 
socialism’’ differing markedly from each other in economic and socio- 
political terms, for which purpose the specific features of individual 
countries are exploited, are directed against the unity of the world 
communist movement and against the countries of the world socialist 
system. These conceptions ate incompatible with proletarian inter- 
nationalism. They ignore the dialectical unity of the whole and its 
parts, general and specific, national and international aspects. A crea- 
tive approach to the specific features of national conditions has nothing 
to do with making a fetish of them or remaining silent about the 
generally valid objective laws of development in the construction of 
socialism. 

The experience of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
have proved in practice that socialism is a social system which is 
superior to all other systems in the process of developing and utilizing 
the productive forces. That formed the starting point for Lenin’s 
strategy of the development of communist society. 
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Only socialism is able to solve the problems of mankind 


Lenin regarded the rapid development of the productive forces and the 
introduction of a new type of management of the national economy 
as well as the implementation of a thorough-going educational reform 
as a compelling necessity. This experience of the Soviet Union was 
made use of in the socialist construction of other countries. The 
organic connection of science and production, the role played by science 
in the planning and management of the national economy have 
caused it to become an immediate productive force in the socialist 
countries. 

Science has been included in the process of planning in two respects. 
First, the socialist system has created conditions for the systematic 
direction and development of science, for the concentration of forces 
and means which are indispensable for ensuring scientific research, for 
the training of many-sided and highly qualified scientific cadres. 
Secondly, the prognoses of science and scientific methodology in the 
practice of the Soviet state and the other socialist countries have be- 
come the foundation of national economic planning. 

At the same time, the socialist system does not only profit from the 
results obtained by science and technology, but it is also actively in- 
volved in developing them. It is their driving force. 

That can be seen best from the example of the economic achieve- 
ments in all countries of the socialist community. In 1973 the national 
income in the countries of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) rose by some 6.5 per cent in comparison with the previous 
year. In the years 1971-72 the average rate of growth of the national 
income was 5.5 per cent. It is worth while pointing out some shifts 
in the utilization of the national income for consumption. In all CMEA 
countries the rate of growth of consumption has grown considerably 
since 1971 over previous years. 

The industrial production of the community of socialist states is 
above all distinguished by great dynamism. In 1973 industrial produc- 
tion increased over the previous year as follows: (the data in paren- 
theses represent the average rate of growth in the years 1971-72): 
Bulgaria by 10.3 per cent (9.2), Hungary by 6.5 per cent (5.3), the 
GDR by 7.5 per cent (5.9), Cuba by 13 per cent (7.7), Mongolia by 
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8.6 per cent (10.9), Poland by 12.2 per cent (9.3), Rumania by 15 per 
cent (11.7), the USSR by 7.3 per cent (7.1) and Czechoslovakia by 
6.8 per cent (6.6). 

Thanks to the rate of growth attained in industrial production the 
socialist countries represent the most dynamic economic region in the 
world. While industrial production in the countries of the European 
Economic Community increased by an average of 3 per cent a year 
from 1971 to 1973, the average rate of growth in the CMEA coun- 
tries was 7.5 per cent, that is, it was more than twice as high. At 
present the industrial potential of the CMEA countries is 1.7 times as 
high as that of the capitalist countries of Western Europe. 

That is the situation as of today. These results are particularly in- 
formative if they are compared with the situation in the first postwar 
years and our development since then. All countries of the socialist 
community had a considerably more unfavourable start than the devel- 
oped capitalist countries. But the selection of the socialist road of 
development represented the basis of success. That shall be shown in 
more detail by the example of Poland. 

The accession of Poland to the community of socialist countries 
created a favourable situation such as the Polish state had never before 
had in the entire course of its history. It guaranteed the longest period 
of peace in the country’s history. 

The First World War swallowed up 30 per cent of the Polish na- 
tional property and the Second 40 per cent. Thanks to socialism the 
country has lived in peace and has been directing its efforts at social 
transformations, the technological and economic development of the 
country and the wellbeing of its citizens for two generations. 

The structure of Poland is characterized by the gigantic process of 
the industrialization and urbanization of the country, which was intro- 
duced by the revolutionary deeds of the first years. Industry, where the 
broad masses of agricultural youth found employment, has created 
modern means of production for the village, which enables it to inten- 
sify agriculture, increase its production and profitability and, as a 
consequence, to raise the living conditions and cultural level of the 
people. Today one farm worker produces the food for six inhabitants 
of Poland. 

In the countryside a well run sector of the socialist economy has 
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developed in the form of the state agricultural enterprises. It applies 
most modern working methods and cultivates 3.5 million hectares of 
arable land. 

Moreover, close relations have been formed between the small com- 
modity producers and the state and the socialist economy: agricultural 
circles, various forms of the cooperative system and cooperation, de- 
livery contracts, credits. 

At present 400,000 young people are studying at colleges in the 
Polish People’s Republic, 2,570,000 in general secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and 4,780,000 children in elementary schools. That is 
a total of 7,750,000 people, about one quarter of the population. In 
the course of 28 years—from 1946 to 1973-12,425,000 people 
have completed elementary school, 275,000 vocational school and 
1,592,000 a general secondary school. A total of 730,000 young peo- 
ple graduated from college. 

Socialism makes it possible to carry out a profound educational re- 
form in Poland. It was therefore stated in the theses of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party for the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Polish People’s Republic that “‘the educational revolution 
of the past 30 years is one of the most important achievements of 
People’s Poland’’. 

This revolution which has become an important factor for economic 
success marked the beginning of social and economic transformations 
in Poland. The conditions were available for further raising the contri- 
bution of the educational system to the acceleration of socio-economic 
progress. These new tasks are based on the school reform currently 
being prepared in Poland-incidentally, as in the other socialist coun- 
tries, too. The main element of this new reform of the educational 
system in People’s Poland will be the ten-year compulsory secondary 
school. The aim of the reform is not only to introduce a more effective 
model of the system of public education, but also to tackle the constant 
improvement of education. 

Science has become one of the dominant factors underlying the 
transformation of Poland. The rapid development of science and tech- 
nology has great effects on raising the effectiveness of production and 
changing the character of labour. Science is increasingly becoming the 
driving force of the development of the entire society, and the tempo 
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of its development exceeds that of the other spheres of life. Thanks to 
the achievements obtained the national economy of Poland and the 
other socialist countries can steadily augment the funds for scientific 
research. 

A task of ever greater importance for the rapid and all-round devel- 
opment of Poland is the introduction and application of scientific re- 
sults in various branches of the national economy. 

Socialism has changed the face of Poland. The country’s population 
at present makes up 0.9 per cent of the world’s population, while 
Poland’s share in the world’s output of the most important products of 
industry and agriculture exceeds that figure by far. Thus, for example, 
Poland produces 2.3 per cent of the world output of raw materials for 
energy production, 1.4 per cent of the electric energy, 2.2 per cent of 
the steel, 2.2 per cent of the cement and 1.5 per cent of the wheat. In 
the course of the past 30 years Poland increased its share in the world’s 
industrial production 7-fold. 

Rapid developments are characteristic of all socialist countries. 
Some data from several Council for Mutual Economic Assistance coun- 
tries should stand as an example. 

Czechoslovakia, which occupies 0.09 per cent of the world’s surface 
(population—0.43 per cent), is in 12th place in the world concerning 
total industrial production. It accounts for some 1.4 per cent of world 
production and as to output per inhabitant it is among the first ten 
countries. 

The GDR can likewise boast of great successes. At present it is one 
of the world’s ten largest industrial countries with the most dynamic 
economic development. This is shown by the fact that the GDR which 
has only 0.5 per cent of the world’s population produces 1.7 per cent 
of the national income of all countries in the world. Labour produc- 
tivity increased by 32 per cent from 1965 to 1970 with working hours 
being reduced at the same time. 

The national economy of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary are devel- 
oping rapidly. Once being one of Europe’s economically most back- 
ward countries, Bulgaria has become an industrial and agrarian state 
in the postwar period, and in the course of the last two decades it saw 
the highest rate of growth in industrial production throughout Europe 
As in all countries of the community of socialist states, the real income 
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per capita in Bulgaria has increased considerably. In 1973, for ex- 
ample, the growth was 7.9 per cent as against the previous year. 

Rumania also obtained one of the highest rates of economic devel- 
opment within the framework of the CMEA. That was favoured by 
both bold objectives and correct economic decisions. An example of 
this is the expansion of the oil refining and petrochemical industry to 
a leve] exceeding its own oil extraction and the prior establishment of 
contacts with oil producers. 

Both in 1973 and in the plans for 1974 special stress was lent to the 
development of the petrochemical industry, in particular the further 
processing of petrochemical raw materials. The development of this 
branch of industry is gaining particular importance in the world in view 
of the raw material crisis, especially the oil crisis. 

Hungary also shows a rapid rate of growth in the national income 
which rose by 7 per cent in 1973 over the preceding year. Real wages 
went up by 3 per cent and industrial production by 7 per cent. 

The pharmaceutical industry is of special importance in Hungary. 
It takes eleventh place in the world concerning the production of 
medicaments and in sixth place concerning exports. 

It should be emphasized that in most countries of the socialist com- 
munity the principle of keeping prices for the most important basic 
foodstuffs stable is being implemented. 

The process of accelerated economic development in all countries 
of the socialist community has its origin in the correct application and 
implementation of the Leninist principles of socialist construction. In 
this connection the experience gathered by the USSR and the CPSU 
are of inestimable value. They play a special role in the practical im- 
plementation of Leninist principles. The CPSU is the pioneer of the 
international labour movement as a result of historical prerequisites 
connected with the vanguard character of the struggle waged by the 
CPSU for the victory of the proletarian revolution and for the con- 
struction of socialist and communist society and also as a result of the 
conditions arising from the Leninist traditions of ideological struggle 
which is creatively continued. But it is in the first line prerequisites of 
a political character that determine the special position of the CPSU, 
which are based on the fact that the many-sided achievements of this 
party are being further developed in its programme and in its complex 
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activities and correspond to the objective trends of the progressive 
development of mankind in the epoch of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 

The emergence and development of the community of socialist states 
is the greatest achievement of the labour movement since the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. And it is in this that the great merit of 
the CPSU lies. Despite the extraordinarily difficult economic situation 
of the USSR after the end of the war the Soviet communists and the 
state led by them granted all-round political and economic aid to the 
peoples’ democracies in the first years of their existence. Today the 
world socialist system has a mighty economic potential. 

The USSR, as the leading socialist power, also makes the main 
contribution to strengthening the military defence potential of the 
countries united in the Warsaw Treaty. Moreover, the USSR makes 
efforts for an ever closer coordination of the foreign policy of the so- 
cialist community. The all-round cooperation of the socialist countries 
is conducive to the possibilities of their exerting an influence on posi- 
tive changes in the world as well as the consolidation of the inter- 
national authority of our community as a whole and of every individual 
member country. 

The important and complicated tasks facing us in the present stage 
of the construction of the advanced socialist society can be successfully 
fulfilled only under the condition of the further deepening, close co- 
operation between the fraternal socialist countries with the Soviet 
Union playing the leading role. The CPSU always relies on the prin- 
ciple of collective decision as formulated by L. I. Brezhnev at the 
Moscow Conference of 1969: ““The active links between the governing 
communist parties are the core, the firm foundation for all-round co- 
operation among the socialist countries... Practically all problems of 
general interest, even those of minor importance, are discussed jointly. 
That is, of course, conducive to the elaboration of most effective deci- 
sions, helps avoid mistakes and deepen the harmony among us.” 

The consistent observance of the basic principles of proletarian 
internationalism in the relations between the CPSU and the other par- 
ties in power serves the implementation of the joint vital interests of 
the peoples of the socialist countries. 

Faithfulness to the principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian 
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internationalism and towards the vital interests of every socialist coun- 
try finds expression in the all-round expansion of integration and co- 
operation among the socialist countries. The consolidation and strength- 
ening of the community of socialist countries have immense importance 
for all peoples on earth. Its rise and growth in the past thirty years, on 
the basis of the universal laws of development underlying the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism and the construction of the new so- 
cial order, proves that only socialism is able to solve the social and 
national problems of mankind. 
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The Council for Mutual 

! Economic Assistance | 
! and the industrial development : 
| of the CMEA member countries 


by Kolyu Kolev, Sofia 


The victory of the Soviet Union over Nazi Germany marks a turning 
point in the development of the world and especially of Central and 
Eastern Europe. One of the most important results of the Second 
World War was the fact that several peoples freed themselves from | 
capitalist exploitation and embarked on the socialist road of socio- ; 
economic development. Through the formation of people’s democracies 
as states of a new type, which relied on the all-round aid and assistance 
of the Soviet Union, conditions for drawing the broadest mass of the 
people into socialist construction were created under the leadership of 
the working class without it having been necessary to establish Soviet 
power. Of course, the people’s democracies successfully fulfilled all 
the functions of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Soviet Union and the people’s democracies formed the newly 
established world socialist system which, thanks to its cohesion and 
the rapid progress of the various national economies, quickly emerged 
as a great power and a dominant factor in solving the problems of the 
world, as a stronghold of peace and social progress, a beacon for all 
oppressed peoples. Let us only recall here that the European socialist 
countries account for one-third of the world’s industrial production 
and a quarter of its total national income, although not more than 
one-tenth of the world’s population live in them. Today even the most 
reactionary quarters in the imperialist countries must admit that the 
prevention of a third world war, the advancing and lasting relaxation 
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of the international situation is the result of the added defence and 
economic potential of the socialist community and, above all, of the 
Soviet Union and its peace policy. 


Disinterested aid by the Soviet Union 


The socialist countries have practised close and effective cooperation, 
bilateral and multilateral, in all spheres of life—politics, economy, 
defence, culture, etc.—ever since they came into existence. The forms 
and the content of their relations are determined and varied in ac- 
cordance with the requirements and possibilities of the member coun- 
tries, international conditions and individual stages of development. 

Economic, scientific and technological cooperation stands out clearly 
against the background of the overall relations fostered by the socialist 
countries among themselves. Born in the flames of war, it had many 
difficulties to overcome, and today it culminates in socialist economic 
integration. 

We would like to emphasize two main periods in the development 
of this cooperation: The first period coincides with the reconstruction 
of the national economies from 1945 to 1948. The second period 
began with the transition to the organization of the national economy 
(1949) on planned lines and continues into the present. 

In the first period it took place only on a bilateral basis between the 
USSR and the individual people’s democracies. Its content was deter- 
mined by the needs of the economy ruined by the war, the lack of 
metals, oil products, raw materials, materials and, not least, machines 
and installations. The Soviet Union, which was and remains true to its 
internationalist duty, rendered the necessary aid although it had suf- 
fered the greatest destruction and itself faced an acute shortage of 
these products. 

Even at this stage the nations of the world were able to see for them- 
selves that the great Soviet country was ready to make sacrifices for 
the people’s democracies in a spirit of true friendship and they realized 
that a new type of interstate relations had been born, relations resting 
on the foundation of proletarian internationalism. 

With the massive and prompt aid of the Soviet Union the European 
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socialist countries were able to reconstruct their national economies 
very soon and at the end of 1949 they were ready to proceed to new, 
higher stages of economic development-—the construction of socialism 
on planned lines. Taking into consideration the objective requirements 
of the higher stage of the productive forces and the newly established 
relations of production these countries laid the cornerstone for large- 
scale economic, scientific and technological cooperation, creating a 
special instrument-the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA). In 1974, the useful and highly effective work accomplished 
by this first international economic organization of the socialist coun- 
tries in 25 years received the tribute it deserved and it was underlined 
that the CMEA is one of the most noteworthy phenomena in the devel- 
opment of the world socialist system, a novel feature in the history of 
international economic relations. 

In the 25 years that have elapsed since the founding of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance a closed and effective system of 
mutual relations has gradually developed, a system resting on the 
foundation of a socialist system, on a shared ideology, Marxism- 
Leninism, and on the common aims of establishing a classless com- 
munist society. The hallmark of cooperation within the framework of 
the CMEA is the agreement on the basic principles of interstate rela- 
tions as they are possible only under socialist conditions, these prin- 
ciples being socialist internationalism, equality, respect for each other’s 
sovereignty and national interests, mutual advantage and friendly aid. 
The goals of the CMEA are very ambitious: The unification and co- 
ordination of the efforts of member countries to ensure the develop- 
ment of their national economy on planned lines, the speeding up of 
economic and technological progress, the raising of the level of in- 
dustrialization in the countries with a less developed industry, a con- 
stant increase in labour productivity and continuous growth of the 
people’s prosperity. 

To achieve these aims the CMEA member countries are implement- 
ing a wide range of measures. In elaborating the national economic 
plans, for example, they do not only take into consideration the con- 
crete conditions and the political and economic tasks posed by the 
communist and workers’ parties but also pay attention to the needs 
and possibilities of the entire community. As a result the national 
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economies become interlinked and mutually complementary. For the 
CMEA member countries the safeguarding of the highest possible 
growth rate of their industrial and agricultural production is an inter- 
nationalist duty arising from the task of overtaking the world capitalist 
system in the field of production both in absolute figures and per head 
of the population. In this connection conditions are being created for 
giving full scope to the creative initiative of the working people, for a 
rapid increase in labour productivity, for the improvement of the 
planning and management of economic activity and for further tasks. 

The many and varied problems which the CMEA countries have to 
solve have made it necessary to apply various forms of economic, 
scientific and technological cooperation. The coordination of the five- 
year plans of the national economies, for example, takes an important 
place. This is a joint voluntary planning activity aimed at safeguarding 
a maximum utilization of the political and economic advantages of the 
socialist system for ensuring the victory of socialism and communism 
in the economic competition with capitalism. In coordinating plans the 
CMEA countries are anxious to take into consideration the objectively 
necessary proportions of the economic development of each of them 
and of the community as a whole, in order to arrive at an equilibrium 
between the national economies. Moreover, it is important to ensure 
the effectiveness of the international socialist division of labour, which 
is expressed primarily in the fullest possible satisfaction of the needs 
of the countries for the most important types of production with a 
minimum expenditure of social labour, and finally to link the inter- 
national specialization of production with the complex development of 
the national economy and the most purposeful utilization of the re- 
sources of each individual country. Through the coordination of plans 
the countries maintain an equilibrium between demand and produc- 
tion, nationally and internationally. 

It is common knowledge that international division of labour has 
been practised for a very long time, its content and importance having 
changed at every stage of social development. As things stand now, 
Wwe cannot imagine the existence of the states of today without this 
system. At the same time, however, it must be emphasized that inter- 
national division of labour of a socialist type is developing harmoni- 
ously and in the interests of the entire community of CMEA member 
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countries whereas the division of labour between the capitalist coun- 
tries is characterized by blatant inequality and the cruel exploitation of 
| the small countries by the big imperialist countries. Socialist division 
| of labour primarily takes place through international specialization 
and cooperation of production in close connection with the coordina- 
tion of plans. This division of labour is decisive in the manufacturing 
industries, especially in engineering, the chemical industry and iron 
and steel. By promoting international specialization and cooperation 
of production the CMEA countries seek to realize a higher technical 
and economic standard of their products, greater concentration of pro- 
duction, a reduction in production costs, the complete satisfaction of 
the needs of the entire community and, not least, economics in invest- 
ment. International socialist division of labour is a form of coopera- 
tion, by which the industrialization of the CMEA countries which for 
historical reasons have a relatively less developed industry are pro- 
moted to the greatest degree. 

Other forms of joint work in the field of production are also applied 
to a large extent in the activity of the various CMEA bodies, as, for 
example the development of technological methods, machines, stand- 
ards, research into consumer needs and others. In this way the com- 
munity makes the achievements and experience of the individual coun- 
tries its own and uses them more rationally. 

The necessity for permanent and direct cooperation in some spheres 
also calls for the establishment of specialized international organiza- 
tions such as the Coordinating Centre of the Power Grid System of the 
CMEA countries, the Joint Goods Wagon Pool (OPW), the organiza- 
tions for cooperation in iron and steel production (Intermetall), for 
cooperation in the anti-friction bearing industry, for small-tonnage 
chemical products (Interchim) and other fields. 





A new and higher stage of cooperation 


A qualitatively new aspect in the activity of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and in the relations between member countries 
was the adoption of the long-term programme for the further expan- 
sion and perfection of cooperation and for the development of socialist 
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economic integration. This historic document covers the main problems 
of economic development facing the community in the next 15 to 
20 years. It lists the ways and means of solving them on a multilateral 
and bilateral foundation and introduces new and more effective forms 
of cooperation, including plan coordination over a long term, the joint 
planning of individual branches of production and types, the creation 
of international economic associations and the implementation of large- 
scale standardization. 

The demand of the CMEA countries for some important raw mate- 
tials and materials is growing very rapidly, whereas the possibilities of 
the producer countries are limited because of insufficient investment. 
This is true of oil, natural gas, pulp, some non-ferrous metals, steel, 
phosphoric raw materials and other materials. To solve such problems 
in practice new or additional production facilities are established 
through the joint efforts of the interested countries on the basis of 
long-term agreements. The consumer countries obtain products from 
the plants erected over a contractually fixed period in return for the 
funds and labour power they have invested. The agreement on the 
construction of a pulp combine in Ust-Ilim with a capacity of 500,000 
metric tons of pulp a year is now being fulfilled. A similar agreement 
was signed on the exploitation of the Orenburg oilfield and the laying 
of a pipeline from Orenburg to the western frontier of the USSR. 
Agreements on the erection of an iron and steel plant on the basis of 
so-called magnetic anomaly in Kursk and of a nickel smelting plant in 
Cuba will be concluded in the near future. 

The international economic associations Interatomenergo, Inter- 
textilmasch, Interatom-Instrument and Interchemiefaser have been 
formed to ensure the full and early satisfaction of the CMEA coun- 
tries’ demand for nuclear power stations, textile machines, nuclear 
physics instruments and synthetic fibres. An important and new ele- 
ment of these economic associations is their own production and other 
activities. In addition, they are run on cost accounting lines. 

In the 25 years that have passed since the founding of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance its member countries have achieved 
notable successes in their economic development. As compared with 
1949 the national income of the individual member countries had 
increased as follows by 1973: the People’s Republic of Bulgaria by 
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692 per cent, the Hungarian People’s Republic by 349 per cent, the 
GDR by 468 per cent, the Polish People’s Republic by 469 per cent, 
the Socialist Republic of Rumania by 1,100 per cent, the USSR by 
654 per cent and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic by 306 per cent. 
In nearly all the countries named industry accounted for more than 
half of the national income produced. 

The following data convey an idea of the considerable growth of 
industrial output in the European CMEA countries in 1973 as com- 
pared with 1950 (the figures indicate the number of times the amount 
has increased): 


Branch Bulgaria Hun- GDR _ Poland Ruma- USSR _ Czecho- 
gary nia slovakia 


Industrial 

production 15.0 6.2 6.2 9.4 16.0 8.5 5.9 
Electricity 

and thermal 

energy 28.0 ey 4.8 13.0 31.0 12.0 6.7 
Iron and 

steel 354.0 D.2 6.1 6.2 16.0 6.8 6.0 
Engineering 

and 

metal-using 

industries 53.0 9.5 11.0 38.0 48.0 18.0 12.0 
Chemical 

industry 61.0 28.0 8.1 23.0 76.0 15.0 15.0 
Building 

materials 32.0 4.9 74 25 22.0 15.0 8.6 
Wood 

and wood 

processing 4.7 ho 5.2 7.6 9:5 3.9 3.1 
Pulp and 

paper 13.0 74 3.9 Fel 14.0 7.0 3.6 
Glass and 

porcelain 34.0 11.0 4.4 16.0 19.0 13.0 5.4 
Textiles 8.4 3.3 4.4 6.2 8.8 4.4 te Ree. 
Food and 

related 

products 7.4 45 5.8 4.4 6.5 5.0 2.9 














These data show that industrial production advanced at a high rate in 
each CMEA country between 1950 and 1973. In Bulgaria the most 
rapid growth was achieved in iron and steel, the chemical industry, 
engineering, the building materials industry and energy; in Hungary it 
was most notable in the chemical industry; in Poland, the greatest 
strides were made in engineering and in the chemical industry. In 
Rumania the development was most conspicuous in the chemical in- 
dustry, engineering and energy; in the USSR the growth sectors of the 
economy were engineering, building materials, energy and the chemical 
industry and in Czechoslovakia the fastest growth rate was recorded in 
the chemical industry and in engineering. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the European member coun- 
tries of the CMEA, with the exception of the USSR, are small to 
medium size in territory and population and are poor in raw materials 
and that some of them had a very weakly developed industry due to 
historical reasons, one can conclude that the implementation of co- 
operation on a multilateral and bilateral basis has played a big role 
in achieving important successes in the development of the national 
economy and especially in industry. It must be underlined that the 
contribution of the USSR was and remains particularly great. The 
Soviet Union as the most powerful of the CMEA member countries 
has generously made its experience, wealth and markets available in 
furtherance of the ambitious objectives of the community. Let us men- 
tion here only that in the post-war years 777 investment projects were 
carried through in the member countries with Soviet aid. A short 
survey of the activities of the CMEA over the past 25 years is to sup- 
port this statement. 


Milestones in socialist economic integration 


As eatly as August 1949, at the second session of the CMEA, the 
recommendation was made to adopt the practice of long-term foreign 
trade agreements. At a time when the first five-year plans of economic 
development were launched they guaranteed the stability and attaina- 
bility of the tasks posed as well as the lasting nature of economic rela- 
tions. 
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This meeting also adopted a decision that technical know-how 
should be made available at no cost. On the basis of this decision the 
CMEA countries exchanged 42,000 sets of documents on industrial 
projects, machines and equipment, with the USSR supplying 27,000 
such sets of documents. Calculations show that the money, labour and 
materials saved in this way run to thousands of millions of roubles. 
Moreover, the time saved is worthy of note. In the smaller countries 
the know-how supplied played a special role in the training of a large 
number of technical staff. 

The ninth session of the CMEA in December 1958 decided on the 
construction of the Friendship oil pipeline, which was taken into opera- 
tion in 1962. By the middle of 1974 Hungary, the GDR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia had received 270 million metric tons of Soviet oil 
through this pipeline and on its basis have established a powerful 
petrochemical industry that has helped them to solve their energy prob- 
lem to a considerable extent. The construction of a second oil pipeline 
to carry further important quantities of oil is nearing completion. 

A number of pipelines have also been laid for Soviet natural gas to 
be made available for the chemical industry and power production in 
Hungary, the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The USSR-Bulgaria 
gas pipeline went into operation in 1974. 

The eleventh session of the CMEA decided on the establishment of 
a Coordinating Centre to organize the parallel operation of the energy 
distribution systems of the European CMEA member countries and of 
the Western Ukraine and to harmonize the activities of the coordinat- 
ing centres of the various national grids. The activity of the Coordinat- 
ing Centre includes 20 high-voltage long-distance transmission lines. 
In 1973 alone the exchange of electricity within the framework of the 
united power grid amounted to 17 thousand million kilowatt-hours, a 
figure equivalent to Hungary’s total generation of electricity in the 
same year. 

Cooperation between the CMEA countries has also given rise to 
several iron and steel plants in Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR and Po- 
land as well as individual smelting units in Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1973 the community produced 178 million metric tons of 
steel, that is 28 million tons more than the EEC countries and 42 mil- 
lion tons more than the USA. 
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The specialization and cooperation of production undertaken in the 
field of engineering embraces over 3,000 types of machines, instru- 
ments, flow-lines and others. This cooperation exerts a big influence 
on mutual relations, which is also shown, among other things, by the 
fact that machines account for a substantial proportion of the total 
exports of the member countries. Thus, for example, in 1973 the share 
was 38.8 per cent in Bulgaria, 33.4 per cent in Hungary, 51.4 per cent 
in the GDR, 38.8 per cent in Poland, 24.4 per cent in Rumania, 
21.8 per cent in the USSR and 48.7 per cent in Czechoslovakia. It 1s 
well known that most of these export activities take place within the 
framework of the community. 

The safeguarding of raw materials and materials, especially oil and 
ore, is of extraordinary importance for industrial development. In 
1973 alone the European CMEA countries (with the exception of the 
USSR) imported over 62 million metric tons of oil and more than 
45 million metric tons of ore. It is known that about 80 per cent of 
these quantities were supplied by the USSR. 

Many proofs could be adduced to show that cooperation as practised 
among CMEA countries both on a multilateral and bilateral basis is 
exceedingly important for each individual country. 


Powerjul development of Bulgaria’s industry 


The example of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria is without doubt a 
particularly striking one, for it has achieved considerable success in 
economic development among the European member countries. 
Before its liberation from fascism in 1944 Bulgaria was one of the 
economically most backward countries in Europe. In 1939, the most 
favourable pre-war year, industry contributed only 15 per cent to the 
national income, primarily through the food and related products in- 
dustry, textiles and woodworking industry, which together accounted 
for 81.3 per cent of industrial production. Engineering, iron and steel 
and the chemical industry were but slightly developed, their total 
share in industrial production amounting to no more than 4.9 per cent. 
There operated some 4,000 small enterprises, which produced on a 
low technical level employing about 100,000 workers, that is, only 
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1.6 per cent of the country’s population. The power industry was very 
weakly developed: there were 127 small power stations with a total 
installed capacity of 111,000 kilowatts and an efficiency of 266 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, that is 42 kilowatt-hours per head of the popula- 
tion. The average installed capacity in the industrial enterprises was 
only 32 kilowatts. The per capita production of a number of basic 
products was extremely insufficient: iron ore 1.7 kilograms, steel 0.9, 
cement 36 and paper 2.3 kilograms. 

Agriculture was primitive and highly fragmentated with 1,104,000 
farms cultivating an area of five million hectares. As a result of the 
lack of farm machinery, fertilizers and insecticides crop production 
was vety low, and the peasants, who made up 80 per cent of the 
population, often had to face droughts, floods and hail storms. 

Total exports were very modest. They amounted to only 69 million 
leva, that is 10 leva per head of the population. Agriculture and the 
food and related industries based on it supplied virtually all of the 
exports. 

When Bulgaria joined the Axis, the fascist alliance of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, the country’s national economy was turned into a 
supply basis for the Nazi army. The negative effects were not to be 
overlooked: On the eve of its liberation from fascism and capitalism 
Bulgaria’s economy was almost completely ruined because Nazi Ger- 
many had taken away goods valued at 24 million leva without com- 
pensation. The country faced its worst national catastrophe. 

The victory of the socialist revolution on 9 September 1944 won 
by the people under the leadership of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
and with the inestimable aid of the Soviet Army saved Bulgaria from 
disaster and opened up a new era in its development. A state of a new 
type, a people’s democracy, was created. All power was really vested 
in the working people, the workers, peasants and intelligentsia. 

Already in the first days after the victory several measures contri- 
buted to limiting private capitalist ownership. The energetic and per- 
manent workers’ control introduced in the capitalist enterprises 
strengthened the people’s power. The economic power of the bour- 
geoisie was gradually weakened, until in 1947 the private industrial 
undertakings, mines and banks were nationalized. The collectivization 
of farm lands was a major factor in reorganizing agriculture on socialist 
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lines. New, socialist relations of production emerged in the country- 
side. A growing proportion of the means of production was trans- 
formed into national property. The socialist production sector gathered 
strength and proved very efficient. 

One of Bulgaria’s first tasks was to help defeat the Hitler regime 
by taking an active part in the war against Nazi Germany. “‘Every- 
thing for the front, everything for victory!’ was the slogan. 

Right after the end of the war efforts were focussed on the earliest 
possible reconstruction of the national economy. But it was obvious 
that this could not be done with our own forces alone. Help from 
outside was needed. The fact that Bulgaria had chosen the socialist 
road of development was received with hostility by the imperialist 
countries. There was therefore no support to be expected from them. 
On the contrary, they did everything possible to create insuperable dif- 
ficulties. The economy of the other people’s democracies was in a 
similarly critical situation. Under these exceedingly difficult conditions 
the great Soviet country came to our aid, although it had suffered 
serious losses itself and was in sore need of all sorts of products. Thou- 
sands of trains and lorries carrying machines, materials, fuel and food 
rolled into Bulgaria. Life was infused into the tottering national 
economy of the country and there were soon favourable results. 

The period of reconstruction was completed in 1948. The national 
income reached the level of 1939, although agriculture was in the grip 
of a drought for three long years and remained below the pre-war level. 
Through the selfless efforts of the working class industrial production 
doubled in comparison with the pre-war years. The first steps were 
taken to improve the structure of industry. Thus, for example, the 
share of engineering increased from 2.4 to 7.3 per cent and that of the 
non-ferrous metal industry from 0.3 to 2.4 per cent. 

At the Fifth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party in Decem- 
ber 1948 the great son and leader of the Bulgarian people and out- 
standing figure of the international communist and labour movement, 
Georgi Dimitrov, described the successes obtained in the immediate 
post-war years in developing the national economy and especially 
industry as being very remarkable. On this basis he argued in favour 
of giving priority to the power industry, mining, iron and steel, engi- 
neering and the other branches of heavy industry. The following words, 
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which later became the motto of the entire people were confirmed once 
again: “‘The industrialization and electrification of the country and 
the mechanization of agriculture enable us to accomplish in fifteen or 
twenty years what other countries have achieved in a century under 
different conditions.’’ The way to fulfil this national task was also 
pointed out. Georgi Dimitrov said: “In their economic construction on 
the road to socialism our people will primarily rely on their own forces 
and the resources of their country... But our people are happy that in 
addition they can count on the generous fraternal aid of the great 
country of socialism, the Soviet Union, and on close systematic coopera- 
tion with the other people’s democracies, which will spare them much 
work and many efforts and will speed up their development.”’ 

The past 25 years confirmed the farsightedness and truth of these 
wise words. They were and remain a guide for the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party and for the entire people. 

At that time Georgi Dimitrov also showed the necessity of the 
transition to a qualitatively new stage in the development of Bulgaria. 
He declared: “The deep-going transformations and the change in the 
relation of political and class forces brought about in the country with 
the active assistance and aid of the Soviet Union has made it possible 
to pose the question concerning the transition to the construction of the 
foundations of socialism in our country as a vital practical task. This 
is now the general line of our party.”’ 

For the implementation of this line it was above all necessary to 
ensure a rapid development of industry as a whole and especially of its 
most advanced branches, power, iron and steel, engineering and the 
chemical industry. In the past 25 years this has always been a top- 
priority task, and we can refer to very tangible results. Even at the 
beginning it was quite clear that the fulfilment of this task was possible 
only in the closest cooperation with the USSR and the other socialist 
countries. Life has confirmed the correctness of this point of view. 

What are the concrete results of Bulgarian industry in the years of 
the planned development of the national economy? 

In 1973 the gross industrial production of the country was about 
17 times as high as in 1949. In comparison to 1950 the volume of 
investments was fifteen times as high, the number of workers and 
salaried employees 3.5 times as high (over 1,200,000), and labour 
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productivity was 4.5 times as high. According to these indicators the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria is overtaking the other CMEA countries 
with respect to the growth in investments, with the exception of Ruma- 
nia. The fixed industrial assets increased more than 15-fold. 

It can be seen that industry has developed rapidly and continuously. 
Especially high is the rate of development of iron smelting, the 
chemical industry, engineering and the building materials industry. It 
can be concluded that the structure of industry that has emerged is 
essentially perfect and corresponds to the interests and possibilities of 
the country. 

Structural changes in industry after 1939: 


(share in per cent) 
Industrial branch 1939 1948 1950 1960 1970 1972 


Production of electricity 


and thermal energy 1.8 1.8 1.6 2.0 2.9 2.4 
Fuel 4.6 4.2 ad 2.8 4.6 6.5 
Iron smelting 0.2 0.1 0.1 1.1 3.1 oe 


Engineering and 
metal-working industry 2.4 7.3 9.3 12.4 20.2 220 
Chemical and rubber 


industry 1.9 2.1 2.8 ed is 7.6 
Building materials 

industry 1.8 1.7 1.9 S| ce 3.5 
Wood and wood 

processing 10.3 11.6 9.3 6.3 3.7 a0 
Pulp and paper i Pe, 1.5 1.6 0.9 1.0 1.0 
Glass and porcelain 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.9 0.9 
Textiles 19.8 14.3 14.0 13.5 9.1 8.5 
Clothing industry 4.0 i 23 1.9 1.9 
Printing industry 7 1.4 1.2 0.6 0.5 0.4 
Food and related 

products 51.2 41.4 41.1 335 25.4 23:6 


The table shows that the share of engineering has increased very 
quickly; this branch has almost caught up with the food and related 
products industry and shows a tendency to assume first place in the 
near future. The analysis of this and previous changes confirms the 
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constant improvement in the industrial structure. It will be increas- 
ingly brought into accord with the requirements of technical progress 
and the steadily deepening international socialist division of labour. 


The most important principle in the CMEA: for the benefit of each 
country and for the benefit of the community 


Let us now consider in greater detail how the development of the more 
important branches of industry takes place and what influence the co- 
operation with the other CMEA member nations exerts on the fulfil- 
ment of the various tasks facing the country. 

For many reasons Bulgaria is compelled to ensure a rapid develop- 
ment of engineering. In the first place this is due to the steadily grow- 
ing demand for a wide range of technical equipment in all spheres of 
production and also for domestic use. And on the other hand there 
exists the need to make rational use of labour power. The country’s 
relatively modest natural resources make it necessary for Bulgaria to 
import large quantities of raw materials and materials. And in so far 
as its possibilities to offer other products are limited, it must of neces- 
sity promote engineering as a source of foreign exchange. The objective 
demand for active participation in the development of socialist eco- 
nomic integration is not the least consideration. 

It is clear that a little country like Bulgaria cannot give itself the task 
of introducing the production of a large number of engineering prod- 
ucts. This is impracticable, it is not justified economically and it is 
indeed superfluous under conditions of international socialist division 
of labour. 

Bulgaria’s engineering industry developed in the course of intensive 
work in the field of international specialization and cooperation and is 
therefore largely stamped by it. The structure of its branches is still in 
the process of formation. But even now most of the basic patterns are 
clearly discernible. The production of electronic computing equipment 
takes the main place within the framework of the cooperation imple- 
mented in the specialized intergovernmental commission of the CMEA 
member countries. The country specializes organizing the comprehen- 
sive production of a process control system and a few peripheral storage 
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units to meet all or part of the demand of the other CMEA countries 
for such products. 

Another important area is the production of conveying and transport 
equipment. Work began on the basis of recommendations given by the 
seventh session of the CMEA (1956), according to which Bulgaria 
should specialize in the production of electric trucks and hoists. Pro- 
duction was organized in a short time and Bulgaria became the biggest 
exporter of these products. In 1973 the country exported, for example, 
31,600 electric trucks and 63,900 electric hoists. The production of 
a number of other items of conveying and transport equipment has 
begun recently, such as traverse manipulators, container-working 
machines, overhead cranes, cable railways, etc. This permits the full 
mechanization of intra-plant transport, storage operations, loading and 
unloading work in railway stations and ports. 

In connection with participation in the international socialist divi- 
sion of labour the construction of tractors and farm machinery for the 
cultivation of vine, vegetables, fruits and tobacco has developed con- 
siderably. Specialization in the production of these products was co- 
ordinated by the competent CMEA bodies and the international Agro- 
mash company of which Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR and the USSR 
are members. The work is expanded in that not only individual ma- 
chines, but entire machine systems are available for the various farming 
techniques as well as for the full mechanization of operations and the 
management of tobacco, fruit and vine plantations. Bulgaria has 
gathered comprehensive experiences exporting complete hot-houses 
for early vegetables and flowers to nearly all member countries of the 
CMEA. 

Almost the entire production of the Bulgarian motor industry 1s 
closely connected with that of the other CMEA countries. Thus, for 
example, the Dynamo plant in Sliven has organized the production of 
300,000 generators and 300,000 starters for the WAS motor-car 
under cooperation agreements. Other factories produce large quanti- 
ties of bobbins, relays, cables, filters and storage batteries for this 
motor-car. Fifteen thousand Moskvich cars are assembled in Lovech 
every year, the parts being supplied by the Soviet Union. The assembly 
of the GAS-53 and Skoda lorries takes place at the Madara lorry plant. 
In addition, Bulgaria produces rear axles for the Skoda lorry for 
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Czechoslovakia. The Chavdar factory in Botevgrad makes bodies for 
buses imported from Czechoslovakia. 

Bulgaria signed a ten-year agreement with Poland on cooperation in 
the construction of 24 tankers with 100,000 tons displacement. 
Poland is to supply most of the materials and installations and will, in 
return, receive a part of the tankers built. 

Within the framework of international specialization other ocean- 
going vessels such as 5,000-ton dry cargo ships, 23,000-ton ore carriers 
and fishing vessels are supplied to the USSR, Poland and Rumania. 

The Pobeda engineering plant in Sliven has specialized in the pro- 
duction of components for the STB and ATPR looms and its entire out- 
put under the current Five-Year Plan (27,200 sets) is earmarked for 
the equipment of the looms built in the USSR. In the next Five-Year 
Plan deliveries are to increase to 60,000 sets, which will enable pro- 
duction to be organized in a highly effective manner. 

Bulgaria has a tradition in the construction and export of equipment 
for individual branches of the food and related products industry 
(canned food, pectin, dairy products and others). Agreements on the 
country’s specialization in the construction of complete installations 
for the tobacco processing and tobacco goods industry and for complete 
and highly productive installations for the bottling of soft drinks are in 
preparation. 

Within the framework of the joint planning of the production of 
metal-working machines equipped with digital programme control 
Bulgaria has gone ahead with the production of some types of these 
products valuable assistance being provided by the other CMEA 
countries. 

A useful and mutually advantageous cooperation also exists in the 
production of several other engineering products such as chemical 
plants and anti-friction bearings, in the field of electrical engineering, 
instrument construction, hydraulics, etc. 

The country’s need for products which Bulgaria does not produce 
itself is to be satisfied primarily by imports from the CMEA member 
countries. This is chiefly true of large power generating installations, 
the main types of building technology, compressors and stills for the 
chemical industry, conventional and heavy-duty tractors, diesel and 
electric locomotives, aircraft, and others. 
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Bulgaria’s engineering industry is considerably aided by the import 
of highly productive metal-working machines from fraternal countries, 
especially from the USSR, the GDR and Czechoslovakia. 

In the field of engineering there is also many-sided cooperation in 
the elaboration of scientific forecasts on the development of individual 
types of equipment, on standards for machines and installations, basic 
parameters and requirements made on specialized products. This work 
involves a constant exchange of experience and results which every 
country puts to use as it sees fit. 

The rapid development of the chemical industry in Bulgaria began 
in the years of the first Five-Year Plan, and the high rate of develop- 
ment has not slackened in the past period. This branch takes fourth 
place in the structure of industry and shows a tendency to assume third 
place. It should be noted that the overwhelming part of the production 
facilities of this branch were constructed on the basis of Soviet designs 
and technologies and were equipped with Soviet installations. They 
were put into operation with valuable aid from Soviet specialists and 
at present work with Soviet raw materials and materials. Some chemi- 
cal plants were granted long-term credits by the USSR. In the initial 
stage attention was focussed on the erection of facilities for the produc- 
tion of fertilizers as an important prerequisite for the development of 
agriculture. The first big project of the chemical industry was the 
nitrogen fertilizer plant in Dimitrovgrad. Since the demand for fer- 
tilizer continued to increase it proved necessary to build two further 
plants, in Stara Sagora (1963) and in Vraza (1968). The fourth big 
plant for mixed fertilizers was built in Povelyanovo near Devnya, 
Varna county. 

Another important trend in the organization of the chemical indus- 
try, which originated in the first Five-Year Plan, is the establishment 
of facilities for the production of calcinated soda on the basis of the 
important rock salt deposits in northeast Bulgaria. Soviet specialists 
gave great aid by developing a highly effective boring technique for 
the extraction of dissolved salt by means of borings. The USSR and 
Hungary have expressed an interest in the production of soda. At 
present the three countries are building a modern complex in Devnya. 
With a capacity of 1,200,000 tons of calcinated soda it will be one of 
the biggest in the world. 
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Oil refining is already very important. It developed mainly on the 
basis of oil imported from the Soviet Union. A big oil refinery has come 
into existence near Burgas, whose output will exceed 12 millions tons 
of oil. A second complex has been built in recent years near Pleven. 

In addition to oil products for motor vehicles and the power industry 
Bulgaria also produces several starting materials such as plastics, syn- 
thetic fibres, synthetic rubber, etc. for other branches of industry. The 
polyester fibre complex in Yambol and the polyamide fibre plant in 
Vidin were erected on this basis. These works and also the artificial 
fibre plant in Svichtov largely meet the requirements of the textile 
industry. 

A modern tire factory with a capacity of 1,200,000 tires for lorries 
and motorcars was built near Vidin to cope with the rapidly growing 
needs of road traffic. 

The pharmaceutical and microbiological industry has also made im- 
pressive strides. 

The development of the chemical industry is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing data: 


(in thousand tons) 


Product 1952 1960 1970 1972 


Nitrogen fertilizers 


(100 per cent nitrogen) 18.2 83.6 286.8 311.2 
Urea formaldehyde 
(100 per cent nitrogen) 0.24 2.0 314.8 212.0 
Phosphorus fertilizer 
(100 per cent P,Os) ~ 40.8 147.6 129.5 
Calcinated soda ~~ 131.0 306.0 297.0 
Plastics and adhesives 0.6 7.3 89.2 123.0 
Motor vehicle tires (unit) 50.3 172.1 546.2 821.3 
Synthetic fibres —- - 25.4 34.1 
Synthetic rubber ~ _ 3.6 List 
Antibiotics ~ 0.01 0.29 0.39 
Drugs 0.023 0.246 2.85 Ta 
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Tremendous upsurge of Bulgaria’s power industry 


As already mentioned Bulgaria held one of the last places in electricity 
production in post-war Europe: 266 million kilowatt-hours, i.e. 
42 kilowatt-hours per head of the population. The entire installed 
capacity was very modest; it amounted to no more than 111 MW. 
Therefore, Georgi Dimitrov emphasized as early as 1945 that one of 
the main factors in the industrialization and in the development of the 
economic potential of the new Bulgaria was the rapid and rational 
electrification of the country. He said that no pains and efforts should 
be spared and many resources and sacrifices were needed to bring this 
about. This directive lost nothing of its topicality during the entire 
period of socialist construction, and the results are already at hand to 
bear this out. Today, the country has a powerful energy basis: The 
entire installed capacity amounts to over 4,900 MW, that is 45 times 
as much as in 1939, and the annual output of electricity reached 
22,000 million kilowatt-hours or 2,540 kilowatt-hours per head of the 
population. It is interesting to mention that in 1971 the production of 
electricity per head of the population in Turkey was 266 kilowatt- 
hours, in Greece 1,199 kilowatt-hours, in Italy 2,261 kilowatt-hours 
and in Spain 1,756 kilowatt-hours. It should be added that these 
results were linked with very great efforts, because Bulgaria’s energy 
resources are very limited. Its rivers are small, coal supplies are insuf- 
ficient and of low calorific value, and the demand for electricity grows 
constantly and rapidly. 

The development of the power industry takes place in the following 
main directions: construction of power stations with a large individual 
capacity as a means of raising the effectiveness of investments and pro- 
duction; special emphasis on thermal power stations, which can be 
built more rapidly and require less investment per unit of output; con- 
struction of power stations, if possible, in the immediate vicinity of the 
main users of electricity to achieve greater effectiveness and lower 
transmission losses; organization of a unified energy system for the 
most rational utilization of the entire energy basis. 

At the moment, there are 229 power stations in Bulgaria, of which 
141 are thermal power stations. The average capacity of the thermal 
power stations rose from 1,200 kilowatts in 1944 to 26,700 kilo- 
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watts in 1972 and that of the hydro-power stations from 1,000 to 
10,200 kilowatts. This rate of growth constitutes an important suc- 
cess. 

A qualitatively new stage has begun in the development of the na- 
tional power industry with the transition to the construction of nuclear 
power stations. Building work on the first stage of the Kosloduy 
nuclear power station (440 MW) was completed in 1974, and the 
second stage (also 440 MW) has begun. This is the first nuclear power 
station in the Balkans. 

The aid provided by the Soviet Union in this rapid development of 
the Bulgarian power industry has been invaluable. Most power stations 
with a large capacity, such as Mariza Istok I (500 MW), Mariza 
Istok II (600 MW), the Devnya thermal power station (150 MW), the 
Varna thermal power station (630 MW), the Sofia thermal power sta- 
tion (100 MW) and others were built according to Soviet plans and 
equipped with Soviet technology. Soviet specialists took an active part 
in the building work. 

Czechoslovakia cooperated in the erection of a number of thermal 
and hydro power stations with a total installed capacity of 900 MW. 
Poland also recently participated in such projects in Bulgaria, notably 
in the erection of the Bobov Dol thermal power station (630 MW), the 
turbines and boilers being supplied by the USSR and Poland, respec- 
tively. 

Special mention should be made of the services of Soviet specialists 
who developed an effective process for the utilization of low-grade 
coal in the Maritsa basin and constructed a special drying, grinding and 
combustion installation for this coal. This complex is now supplying 
about 30 per cent of the electric energy generated in Bulgaria. 

The production of iron and non-ferrous metals in Bulgaria is an 
eloquent example of Bulgarian-Soviet friendship. The tron works near 
Pernik and Sofia and the non-ferrous metal smelting works near 
Plovdiv, Pirdop and Kardshali were built under the supervision of 
Soviet experts according to Soviet designs and techniques and equipped 
with Soviet installations. These works chiefly smelt Bulgarian ores. 
Their output largely meets the demand for metals of the engineering 
and building industries. Part of the metals produced are exported, 
mainly to obtain other metals in return. The main representative of this 
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branch is the Kremikovtsi iron and steel complex which is to turn out 
3.5 million metric tons of steel when it is completed. 

The Lenin iron and steel works near Pernik is gradually specializing 
in the production of high-grade and special steels in order to meet the 
specific demand of the engineering industry producing machinery for 
the chemical and food industries. 

The country imports additional quantities of steel in ingots from 
the USSR to ensure the fuller utilization of newly-built rolling mills. 

Non-ferrous metallurgy is developing primarily on the basis of the 
extraction of copper, lead. and zinc from ore deposits in the Rhodope 
and Sredna Mountains, the Burgas region, etc. 

The output of the most important products of the iron and steel 
industry in recent years was as follows: 


(in thousand tons) 
Product 1951 1960 1970 1972 


Iron ore (pure metal) 54.0 188.0 792.0 1,052.0 
Manganese ore (pure metal) 3.5 74 10.3 8.5 
Cast iron and iron alloys 9.0 192.0 1,251.0 1,562.0 
Steel 6.0 253.0 1,800.0 2,121.0 
Rolled steel 11.0 193.0 1,420.0 2,024.0 
Steel tubing 2.9 1}.2 113.8 160.7 


The extensive industrial, housing and road building undertaken in 
Bulgaria required a speedy development of the building materials 
industry and, above all, of cement production. Before the liberation 
there was only one cement mill in the country with an annual output 
of 225,000 tons. One of the first large enterprises set up in Bulgaria 
is the cement mill in Dimitrovgrad (capacity 300,000 tons). A cement 
mill with the same capacity was built in Devnya almost at the same 
time. The USSR was very helpful in the construction of both factories. 
Later, the Wilhelm Pieck cement mill near Vratsa was erected with 
support from the GDR. At present, Bulgaria produces some four mil- 
lion tons of cement a year. 

Several housing construction enterprises, an electro-porcelain works 
in Nikolayevo, Stara Sagora county, a factory for fire-proof building 
materials near Elin Pelin, Sofia county, a factory for sanitary porcelain 
and glass and many others were built with aid from the USSR. 
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Socialist economic integration for the well-being of the peoples 


This short survey shows that industrial development in Bulgaria—in- 
cidentally this is more or less true of the other CMEA member coun- 
tries as well—took place under conditions of close and fruitful coopera- 
tion within the framework of the socialist community. The greatest 
credit for this development is indisputably due to the Soviet Union, 
which makes available both its extensive experience in the field of 
scientific and technological research and production and a significant 
part of its raw materials and materials, its machines, installations and 
other products. 

The rapid development of industry and the other branches of the 
national economy created the necessary prerequisites for raising the 
standard of living of the Bulgarian people. Thus, for example, the 
nominal income per head of the population increased by 220 per cent 
in the last 20 years and real income by more than 230 per cent. The 
consumption of important commodities per head of the population 
grew as follows over 1952: meat 2.3-fold, milk and milk products 
1.6-fold, sugar and sweets 4.9-fold, cotton fabrics 2.5-fold, wool 
fabrics 2.4-fold, shoes 6.3-fold, domestic use of electricity 20-fold. 

Expenditure on education, culture, health protection and physical 
culture increased almost 10-fold reaching the respectable sum of 
2.5 thousand million leva in 1972. Medical care is provided by some 
18,000 doctors and over 3,300 dentists. Two thirds of all children of 
pre-school age are cared for in créches and kindergartens. With refer- 
ence to the relative number of students Bulgaria is in one of the leading 
positions in the world-there are 118 students per 1,000 inhabitants. 
The volume of investments for housing construction went up from 
87.5 million leva in 1952 to over 400 million in 1972. 

A comprehensive programme for further raising the people’s stand- 


ard of living in the coming years was adopted at a special plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party held in 
December 1972. 

The other peoples of the member countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance are also making steady progress as they will also 
find the optimum solution of the most difficult problems in conditions 
of advancing socialist economic integration. 
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Taking these favourable prospects into consideration the Tenth Con- 
gress of the Bulgarian Communist Party posed qualitatively new tasks 
for the country’s economic development in April 1971. The primary 
task consists in developing the material and technological basis of so- 
cialism to the full, securing the advancement of the productive forces 
at a high and stable rate of growth and continuing the intensification 
of the national economy. For this purpose the current policy of large- 
scale mechanization, automation and application of cybernetics to pro- 
duction, electrification, accelerated use of chemistry, concentration and 
specialization of production, integration of science and production, 
economic integration with the other socialist countries and, above all, 
with the Soviet Union will be continued. 

The party programme of the Bulgarian Communist Party emphasizes 
that a harmonious and proportional development of the economy, an 
optimization of production for the constantly rising prosperity of the 
people cannot be attained on a national level alone, but only through 
international division of labour within the framework of socialist eco- 
nomic integration. 

The long-term programme adopted in 1971 for the further expan- 
sion and perfection of cooperation and the development of socialist 
economic integration of the member countries of the CMEA laid the 
foundation for the joint solution of national economic problems of the 
construction of socialism and communism. 

The 28th anniversary session of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance held in Sofia in June 1974 confirmed the determination of 
the fraternal socialist countries to pursue with still more confidence 
their policy of expanding economic, scientific and technological co- 
operation. The decisions on the elaboration of a coordinated Five-Year 
Plan for the manifold integration measures envisaged as a new and 
higher form of joint planning, for the utilization of numerous raw mate- 
tial deposits in the USSR and in other countries and for the creation of 
an integrated energy system of all interested countries are of special 
importance in this context. 

The green light has been given for socialist economic integration, 
the solid foundation for new, still greater successes of the socialist com- 
munity and each of its members. 
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The Warsaw Treaty 

in the service of the defence 
of socialism 

and world peace 


by Lt.-Col. Dr. Laszl6é Serfé6z6, Budapest 


Generations of people in the first half of our century went through the 
harrowing experience of two devastating world conflagrations. Both 
the First and the Second World Wars were unleashed on the European 
continent, and both of them took a terrible toll in material values and 
human life. The extremely rapid development of sophisticated weapons 
and the emergence of new groups of states with antagonistic interests 
led to armed conflicts involving ever larger parts of our globe. 

The extent of the destruction wrought was without precedent in 
human history. Whereas ‘‘only’’ 33 countries were belligerents in the 
First World War with its toll of ten million dead and 20 million 
wounded 72 countries took part in the Second World War the terrible 
outcome being 34 million killed and 70 million wounded! The bar- 
barity and cruelty of the Nazis exceeded by far what any previous war 
had brought in this respect. Human history knows no equally fateful 
event which faced millions of people with the question: Is it a curse 
or a law of development that made the European continent—like an 
overheated boiler—the scene of constant and destructive explosions, of 
fierce clashes? 

The capitalist system—just as any previous class society—contains in 
itself the seeds of war. Compelled to seek a new division of the world 
and to continue its policy of exploitation it never had any scruples 
about resorting to naked violence. 

At best, the treaties concluded between the capitalist powers and the 
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peace agreements they dictated to each other indicated an unstable 
cease-fire, a breathing space between two wars. What is more, they 
considered peace only as an occasion to gather new strength, to create 
a coalition of states temporarily guided by common interests, which 
was then followed by a bloody settling of accounts. European “‘secu- 
rity’ rested for a shorter or longer period on the relative equilibrium of 
the various groupings of powers so that a true, durable peace was out of 
the question. In this historical period the idea of establishing a stable 
system of security on a long-term basis was dismissed as a pipedream, 
because the wars that had broken out on our continent were considered 
inevitable. 

The disintegration of the unified world capitalist system and the 
birth of the socialist Soviet Union raised first hopes that wars on this 
continent may not be predetermined and inevitable. The very existence 
of the first socialist state imposed certain restrictions on the law of the 
jungle prevailing in the imperialist world but the constellation of forces 
existing at that time did not permit the Soviet Union to prevent the 
outbreak of the Second World War single-handed although in the 
period between the two world wars it made use of every public forum 
and every opportunity to curb the aggressor and prepare the way fora 
system of European security. 

The situation changed radically after the Second World War, after 
the defeat of the Nazi regime. Politically and militarily strengthened 
rather than weakened the Soviet people emerged from what had been 
the greatest period of trial in their history. Socialism became a world 
system. The organizers of wars were faced by a concentration of mate- 
rial and social forces enabling a new world war to be warded off and 
a European system of collective security to be established on firm and 
lasting foundations. In the present circumstances this is not only pos- 
sible, but lies in the interest of all countries. 

In view of the fact that—considered historically—countries with dif- 
ferent social systems must exist alongside each other for a long time 
still, peaceful coexistence is a duty in international law, which has the 
same validity for socialist and capitalist countries. Although it is a 
reality that the world socialist system has become the decisive factor in 
the advance of human society and that the imperialist forces are greatly 
impaired in their ‘“‘freedom of action” in preparing for war, the peoples 
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of Europe can nevertheless not feel fully secure so long as there exists 
a single state on our continent that does not regard the principle of 
peaceful coexistence as binding upon itself, does not renounce the use 
and threat of the use of force and respects the inviolability of the fron- 
tiers that have emerged in the course of history and other principles 
of living alongside each other. 

The most important task of the present is to lessen the danger of an 
armed confrontation between the main forces of socialism and impe- 
rialism, the prevention of a catastrophe caused by missiles and nuclear 
weapons, the union of all progressive forces and the guarantee of 
favourable international conditions as they are necessary for the con- 
struction of socialism and communism. But since the security of the 
entire world and the defusing of the still existing hotbeds of crisis in 
the various parts of the world depend in no small measure on peace on 
the European continent the socialist countries continue to consider 
Europe the most important scene of the struggle for the relaxation of 
tensions. This way of looking at things is not only justified by the les- 
sons of two world wars but also by the machinations of extremely anti- 
socialist forces which hold up the course of events, torpedo the results 
of the process of détente and want to drive mankind back into the 
darkest period of the cold war. 


Reply to the NATO pact 


Thirty years after the end of the Second World War, after the historic 
victory over Nazism, it is by no means untimely to recall those western 
concepts of Europe which, although differing in words and form from 
each other, were characterized in their content and their aims by an 
only thinly veiled virulent anti-Sovietism and anti-communism. If 
every power participating in the anti-fascist coalition had acted in the 
spirit of the treaties and agreements concluded during and after the 
Second World War firm foundations would have been established in 
Europe for peace and security. The western powers, however, violated 
these agreements and built up their concepts of Europe on the rebirth 
of German imperialism, on the confrontation of the two halves of 
Europe and Germany, on the formation of military blocs and on a 
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“union” of the West European countries under the hegemony of the 
United States. 

Irrefutable historical facts prove that already in the closing stages of 
the war leading circles in the USA began to evolve the plans that were 
later given a clear organizational framework. And if now the peoples 
who are building socialism celebrate the 20th anniversary of the multi- 
lateral agreement on friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance that 
was solemnly signed in Warsaw on 14 May 1955, it is useful to recall 
the historical developments which led to the founding of a close politi- 
cal, economic and military community of the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries interested in guaranteeing peace and security. 

Hardly anyone is in a position today to give an exact answer to the 
question as to when the imperialists began their policy of nuclear black- 
mail against socialism and peace and when their “‘policy of strength”’ 
originated. Many people undoubtedly consider the speech held by the 
late British Prime Minister Winston Churchill in Fulton in 1946 as the 
“official” beginning of the cold war. But unofficially the spirit of the 
anti-fascist coalition was buried much earlier, namely, in mid-1945 
when the then President of the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
ordered the American air force to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki just before Japan’s unconditional surrender, although 
the use of nuclear weapons was by no means justified by military con- 
siderations. At that time only a very few people were aware of the 
tremendous implications of this event which ushered in an era of 
intimidation. 

It was no coincidence that the order to drop the two atomic bombs 
was given immediately after the opening of the Potsdam Conference 
in summer 1945! At this conference the victor powers discussed a 
peaceful post-war settlement, the future of vanquished Germany, but 
the USA~as Harry S$. Truman wrote in his memoirs—was not thinking 
of cooperation with the Soviet Union, but of “pushing back commu- 
nism’’, of removing socialism. 

The exponents of anti-communism regarded nuclear weapons as a 
political means, as an instrument of power for intimidating all peoples, 
all progressive movements in the world. But at tremendous material 
sacrifice the Soviet Union broke through the American atomic mon- 
opoly. In 1949 it announced that the atomic secret was no longer a 
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secret. Whereupon the United States replied with a new threat. 
Truman gave orders to “encircle” the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies which had opted for socialism with hundreds and hun- 
dreds of strategic air bases, to put pressure on these socialist countries 
and force them to their knees. The network of military bases spread 
over the entire capitalist world was established in the hope that the 
Soviet Union would require at least twenty years to catch up with 
America. Truman’s next order was to develop ‘‘atomic super- 
weapons’’—the hydrogen bomb. But Soviet scientists also frustrated the 
new calculations of the Pentagon. After the atomic bomb they produced 
the hydrogen bomb which, in the hands of the Soviet Union, has re- 
mained a weapon of peace and security as well as an effective means 
to curb the atomic madmen of the West. 

At this time the Americans were developing long-range carrier 
rockets for their nuclear weapons. But the warmongers’ hopes of an 
“overwhelming superiority’? were shattered once again when in Octo- 
ber 1957 the “peep—peep”’ of the first sputnik sounded from space and 
the men in the Pentagon were unmistakably informed that not only 
the atomic monopoly was lost but also the “‘missile race’! 

The arms race introduced by Washington was also accompanied by 
other steps. Only a few years after the downfall of Nazi Germany the 
Brussels Treaty Organization (Western Union) was set up in 1948 by 
Great Britain, France and the Benelux countries with a simultaneous 
increase in the number of military bases. The USA forced the govern- 
ments of the West European countries, submerged in debt as they 
were, to fulfil its political and military demands. The aim was the 
preparation for a new ‘‘crusade” against the Soviet Union and the so- 
cialist countries. 

In the United States’ concept of Europe the inclusion of the West 
European capitalist countries in the various American-dominated po- 
litical and military organizations was of the greatest importance. The 
aggressive bloc of the capitalist world, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) whose charter was signed by the representatives 
of 12 countries on 4 April 1949 (USA, Canada, Norway, Denmark, 
Portugal, Italy, France, Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
burg and Iceland), corresponded to this aim. Greece and Turkey joined 
somewhat later. But the German militarists, considered as the most 
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important ally, were still missing, and as the Americans declared, 
“their accession to the defence system of the free world must be thor- 
oughly prepared, politically, economically and militarily...” 

And this step was indeed prepared with circumspection and thor- 
oughness. While the Potsdam Agreement expressly prescribed the 
establishment of a united, peace-loving and democratic German state 
the western powets created—in violation of the principles of a peace 
settlement in postwar Europe-the Federal Republic of Germany 
through the Union of the American, British and French occupation 
zZONes. 

The so-called Council of Europe decided on 22 November 1950 to 
establish a ‘‘European army” and declared that the Federal Republic 
of Germany would have to be involved in it. The next move: In 
January 1951 talks were opened between Bonn and the western 
powers on the admission of the FRG to NATO. On 8 February 1952 
the Bundestag declared its agreement for the FRG to participate in the 
‘“‘Ruropean Defence Community”? with an appropriate military con- 
tingent. Konrad Adenauer signed the treaty on the ‘‘European Defence 
Community” in Paris on 27 February 1952. The result was the greatly 
accelerated rearmament of West Germany. The next step was the deci- 
sion of the Bonn Bundestag in February 1954 to amend the Basic Law 
(constitution) of the FRG of 1949 in order to be able to introduce 
conscription. 

In view of the increasingly tense situation the Soviet Union pro- 
posed to the United States in spring 1954 the opening of negotiations 
on the participation of the Soviet Union in the NATO. If-as the 
western powers asserted—the Atlantic bloc had no aggressive inten- 
tions, the possibility could not be ruled out that the Soviet Union would 
also join it. But the rejection of this proposal made it clear to everyone 
that despite the peaceful tones contained in its charter NATO was the 
chief organization posing a military threat to the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries and that it was far from guaranteeing peace 
and security in Europe. 

The socialist countries spared no effort to press ahead with the con- 
solidation of general security. The government of the Soviet Union 
therefore proposed that a conference of representatives of interested 
European countries and the permanent members of the UN Security 
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Council be held on 29 November 1954, The western powers rejected 
this proposal just as all previous ones. Rather than make a positive 
contribution of their own they sought in every way possible and with 
all the methods at their disposal to establish a military pact. But this 
plan was frustrated by the French National Assembly. To make up for 
this they signed the Paris Agreements in October 1954 which gave the 
green light for the rearmament of West Germany. These agreements 
provided that the FRG should be admitted to NATO as the 
15th member state and should be allowed to establish an army of 
500,000 men and contribute 12 full strength divisions to the armed 
forces of the Atlantic bloc. 

In view of this worsening of the situation in Europe and the in- 
creased danger of war the friendly socialist peoples could not remain 
inactive. Before the Paris Agreements were ratified by the West Euro- 
pean parliaments the representatives of the governments of peace- 
loving countries in Europe met on 29 November 1954 in Moscow for 
a conference. The Soviet Union and the socialist countries exhibited 
patience, did not yet form a military alliance in the hope that the 
western parliaments would reject the Paris Agreements. Irrespective of 
that, however, even at that time measures had to be considered for the 
case that it was not possible to prevent their ratification. 

The final communiqué of the Moscow conference was published on 
2 December 1954; two weeks later the NATO Council decided at its 
13th session to equip the armed forces of the Atlantic bloc with nuclear 
weapons and missiles. At the same time the Paris Agreements were 
ratified by the parliaments of the NATO countries—even though after 
stormy sessions. They created the legal and juridical foundation for the 
accelerated arming of the FRG, for a reorganization of its land, air 
and naval forces and finally for its entry into NATO. 

The European socialist countries warned in good time of the pre- 
sumable consequences of West German armament. In a joint declara- 
tion issued in December 1954 they announced their decision, ‘‘in case 
of the ratification of the Paris Agreements to introduce all the meas- 
ures required to safeguard their independence, their peaceful labour, 
their hard-won achievements, the inviolability of their frontiers and 
territory”. 

Despite this appeal to common sense the member countries of the 
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Atlantic bloc went their own way admitting the Federal Republic of 
Germany as a full member of NATO in May 1955. The course of 
events justified the steps the fraternal socialist countries had already 
taken to expand their friendly cooperation. It became evident that the 
already concluded bilateral treaties on friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance afforded insufficient protection against aggression, 
although they provided for military assistance from the allied coun- 
tries in case of an attack from without. The international front of the 
forces of war had to be opposed by a united front for the protection of 
peace, which would reliably guarantee the collective defence of all 
member countries as well as an effective prevention of any attack by 
rash military adventurists. 

The time had come to carry out the fundamental decisions adopted 
at previous conferences, to give them concrete shape. Under the cir- 
cumstances prevailing at that time it was inevitable to conclude a 
multilateral treaty on friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
as well as to organize the allied forces and their supreme command. 
This very important step which has since then been confirmed and 
justified by life itself on many occasions was then taken about 20 years 
ago, on 14 May 1955, in the Polish capital. The treaty has a validity 
of 20 years. The charter states: “‘For those Contracting Parties that 
have not transmitted a statement denouncing the Treaty to the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish People’s Republic one year before its expiry the 
Treaty shall remain in force for a further ten years.”’ (The Polish gov- 
ernment must be notified of the decision to withdraw from the treaty 
because the instruments of ratification are deposited in Warsaw.) 

The unification of forces and cooperation on a qualitatively higher 
level were a political and military demand of the hour. Since socialism 
had become a world system the protection of socialist achievements, 
the establishment of still closer ties between the fraternal countries 
in all spheres of life was of international importance. The strengthen- 
ing of the defence potential of the socialist community was no longer 
only the affair of the individual friendly nations but a matter of life 
and death for the whole of progressive mankind. In the fight against 
imperialism and for the prevention of an atomic world war the un- 
shakable, inseparable alliance of the socialist peoples constituted the 
best support for the forces of the international labour movement and 
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the liberation movements to rely on in their difficult and complicated 
struggle for democracy, progress and peace. 


Guardian of socialism and world peace 


At this point it must be recalled that the signing of the Warsaw 
Treaty, the establishment of a defence organization did not precede 
the aggressive measures of the western powers but followed them: 
This step was taken no less than six years after the founding of NATO 
and six months after the ratification of the Paris Agreements. This 
difference in time alone provides a clear answer to the question as to 
which side posed a threat and which acted in response. 

In the past 20 years the enemies of socialism have heaped slander 
on the Warsaw Treaty ascribing to it aims and intentions that are com- 
pletely alien to the socialist system, to this new-type fraternal alliance 
without precedent in human history. To refute these lies and tenden- 
tious rumours unmistakably it is sufficient-without any commentary— 
to quote from the 20-year-old original text of the treaty. Article 1, 
for example, reads: ‘“The Contracting Parties shall undertake, in agree- 
ment with the Charter of the United Nations Organization, to refrain 
from the threat or use of force in their international relations and to 
settle their international disputes by peaceful means so that world 
peace and security are not endangered.”’ 

It is thanks to the efforts of the socialist countries participating in 
the Warsaw Treaty that this important principle has by now been re- 
cognized in numerous treaties—as in the Soviet—-West German and the 
Polish—-West German treaties. 

According to Article 2 ‘‘the Contracting Parties shall declare their 
readiness to take part in the spirit of sincere cooperation in any inter- 
national actions designed to guarantee world peace and security, and 
to devote all their energies to the achievement of these aims’’. The 
parties to the treaty will work, “in agreement with other states wishing 
to cooperate on this matter, to take effective measures towards general 
disarmament and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other wea- 
pons of mass extermination’’. Is it not due to this remarkable readiness 
to cooperate that several international treaties and agreements have 
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since been concluded to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
limit nuclear weapons tests and lessen the danger of nuclear war? 

Article 9, which refers to the open character of the socialist defence 
organization also differs sharply from the content of the NATO treaty: 
“Other states which, independent of their social and political system, 
express their readiness to contribute, by participation in this treaty, to 
uniting the efforts of the peace-loving states for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing peace and international security, may accede to this treaty.”’ 
Article 10 of the charter establishing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization contains a similar statement, but the accession of any new 
state is made conditional on a prior invitation to join and on the un- 
animous approval of the partners to the treaty, which fact naturally 
excludes the accession of really peace-loving countries. The rejection of 
the Soviet Union’s application in March 1954 is proof of this. 

The Warsaw Treaty is distinctly defensive in character. The socialist 
alliance is not directed against any other state or group of states, its 
members have no territorial claims or expansionist designs but they 
allow no one to call into question their legitimate need for security, the 
inviolability of their frontiers, their freedom and independence. 

Article 11 also serves as proof of the defensive character of the 
Warsaw Treaty. It states, among other things: “In the event of the 
establishment of a system of collective security in Europe and the 
conclusion of an all-European treaty on collective security serving this 
aim, for which the Contracting Parties are unswervingly striving, this 
Treaty shall cease to be effective on the day an all-European treaty 
comes into force...’ The defence organization—and that is also un- 
mistakably proved by the foregoing article-was established not as 
an end but as a means to an end. It serves as an exceptionally effective 
means for preventing a nuclear war and creating an all-European 
security system. When it has achieved its supreme aim it can be dis- 
solved together with NATO. 

The supreme policy-making body of the Warsaw Treaty, the Politi- 
cal Consultative Committee, has often made such declarations and, in 
order to make things easier for the governments of the NATO coun- 
tries, it has indeed considered it conceivable as an interim solution, 
that at the beginning only the military organs of the coalitions con- 
fronting each other should be dissolved. But it would also be a signifi- 
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cant step if the member countries of the Warsaw Treaty and of NATO 
would conclude a non-aggression pact as a sort of intermediate stage 
on the way to a collective security system. So far, however, the western 
powers have shown no willingness to accept even one of these propo- 
sals. It would naturally be desirable if the European states dissolved 
their military alliances in mutual agreement but to take such a deci- 
sion unilaterally is simply inconceivable. 

From this argumentation it logically follows that, so long as NATO 
exists, continues its armament and takes no controllable and factual 
disarmament measures the fraternal countries united in the Warsaw 
Treaty are forced to ensure the reliable protection of socialism. 

Apart from the fact that the organization of the Warsaw Treaty 
successfully guarantees the peaceful work of the peoples who are build- 
ing socialism and communism, it also plays an outstanding role in the 
preservation of world peace, for up to now it has been successful in 
preventing the degeneration of “‘local crises’’ in a general armed con- 
flict. If, for example, the British-French-Israeli aggression against 
Egypt in 1956, the counter-revolution in Hungary in 1956, the so- 
called Berlin crisis of 1961, the Caribbean crisis in 1962, the ‘‘Six- 
Day War’’ unleashed by Israel in the Middle East in 1967, the “‘quiet”’ 
counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the armed conflict be- 
tween India and Pakistan in 1971 or the fourth Arab-Israeli war in 
October 1973 did not finally evolve into a general armed conflict on 
a large scale this is by no means due to a sober assessment of the situa- 
tion by imperialism, but to the energetic and determined stand of the 
socialist defence community. 

The fact that the attitude of the Soviet Union and her allies has 
always had to be taken into account in each area of world politics has 
invariably proved decisive in cooling down the crises that have con- 
tinued to flare up in various parts of the world. The active solidarity 
of the socialist countries and their direct support have facilitated the 
struggle of the Arab peoples for progress and social advance as well as 
the great victory of the brave Vietnamese people over the American 
aggressor. 

An active foreign policy, the constant further development of the 
joint defence potential and the endeavour to keep it at a high level 
are the two sides of the peace policy of the socialist countries. 
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It is by no means an exaggeration to maintain that the very im- 
portant treaties of the past years would scarcely have been concluded 
and the process of détente would hardly have lasted if the active and 
constructive foreign policy of the socialist community had not been 
complemented by a determination founded on military superiority. 
Naturally, the military factor was never played as a trump card at the 
conference table, duress being incompatible with the nature of so- 
cialism; nevertheless this real factor decisively influenced the NATO 
powers in their sober assessment of the international situation, with- 
out, however, being able to change the inherent nature of imperialism. 
The lessons of a long historical epoch prove that as things stand today 
imperialism must take notice of certain facts in the changed correla- 
tion of forces between the two systems, but that it never gives up its 
aim of reshaping these realities in its favour again. 

While the member states of the Warsaw Treaty engage in negotia- 
tions and take the defence measures they consider necessary they can 
by no means overlook the fact that—although no one threatens the 
NATO countries-the NATO commanders maintain 58 divisions in 
constant readiness, that they concentrate 4,000 aircraft, over 8,000 
tanks and 300 warships in the European region and that in addition 
at least 7,200 American nuclear warheads are stockpiled in secret 
weapon storage centres in Western Europe, which are ‘‘ready at all 
times’’, And this immense concentration of armed forces and weapons 
takes place in the immediate vicinity of the socialist countries! The 
NATO maintains a total of six million troops under arms. 


Fraternal alliance of sovereign states 


The organization of the Warsaw Treaty, which is by no means only a 
military alliance, rests on firm economic, political and ideological 
foundations. The economic basis of the alliance of armed forces is 
formed by identical relations of production, fraternal cooperation and 
mutual internationalist aid between the socialist countries. Within the 
alliance every prerequisite exists for all advantages of the socialist 
division of labour, cooperation in production and specialization to 
serve the strengthening of the joint defence, the complete equality of 
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all partners being taken for granted. In consolidating the joint defence 
potential every country assumes its share in accordance with the place 
it occupies in the defence organization, its economic situation and its 
capacity. The greatest burden has been assumed by the Soviet Union 
which bears the main responsibility for world peace. 

The socio-political foundation of friendship among the socialist 
countries and their armies is the identity of their social and political 
system. The working class is in power in each of these countries, and 
their political, economic, cultural and defence interests are the same. 
In short, their class interests agree completely. 

Ideologically, the alliance rests on the Marxist-Leninist world out- 
look, on fidelity to the ideals of socialism and communism, on proleta- 
rian internationalism and class solidarity. For the consolidation of the 
fighting alliance it is of the greatest significance that the leadership of 
the socialist countries and the organization of collective defence lies in 
the hands of the communist and workers’ parties. These parties ensure 
the working-out of a uniform political strategy and tactics, of a co- 
ordinated foreign policy, they decide on the steps to be taken in con- 
nection with the defence of the world socialist system and on the meas- 
ures to be introduced together. The parties of the working class 
strongly oppose all forces which seek to weaken their fraternal ties, 
the unity of the socialist countries. They always take for granted that 
the defence of socialism is the supreme internationalist duty of com- 
munists and that in this every member state has priority tasks to fulfil, 
national and international interests being considered in their entirety 
and coordinated so that neither the interests of the community as a 
whole nor those of the individual member nations are adversely af- 
fected. Socialist patriotism and internationalism permeate the friendly 
armies, these two emotions are interrelated and serve the common aim. 

The signatory states have determined the most favourable organiza- 
tional framework for their cooperation. The charter establishing the 
organization points out the necessity of an analysis of the given situa- 
tion when it states: ‘“The Contracting Parties shall consult with each 
other on all important questions touching their common interests and, 
in discussing them, shall be guided by the need to consolidate world 
peace and security.” This coordination and guidance on the highest 
level is assumed by the Political Consultative Committee of the War- 
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saw Treaty which, as a rule, meets once a year but also in case of need 
its sessions being attended by the first secretaries of the communist 
parties of the member countries and the heads of government (or for- 
eign ministers). (The party leaders also meet outside the usual sessions 
for friendly working discussions.) 

For decisions on political and military questions affecting the coali- 
tion in its entirety sole responsibility lies with the Political Consultative 
Committee. It regularly analyses the world situation, determines the 
guiding lines for a coordinated approach, examines the implementation 
of mutual agreements and questions related to the defence prepared- 
ness of the allied armed forces and makes appropriate decisions. Its 
main attention is understandably focussed on events in Europe. In the 
past twenty years the Committee has dealt at nearly all its sessions 
with peace and security in Europe (Prague—January 1956, Moscow-— 
May 1958, Warsaw—January 1965, Bucharest—July 1966, Budapest— 
March 1969, Berlin-December 1970, Prague—January 1972, War- 
saw—April 1973, Warsaw—April 1974). 

The socialist countries taking part in the sessions of the Political 
Consultative Committee enjoy complete equality irrespective of their 
size, and decisions are reached unanimously. 

Logically, the organizational structure cannot assume rigid forms 
because revolutionary changes in military science and strategy may 
require improvements in the activity of the supreme military command 
(of the allied armed forces), an adaptation to the new requirements. At 
the time the Warsaw Treaty was signed (May 1955) the fraternal 
armies were at the stage of development of that time; since then they 
have travelled a long road and have undergone a radical transforma- 
tion. This qualitative change induced the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee to state at its session in Budapest in March 1969: 

“The countries participating in the session thoroughly examined 
and unanimously confirmed the Principles for the Committee of De- 
fence Ministers of the Member Countries of the Warsaw Treaty, New 
Principles for the Allied Armed Forces and the Allied Command and 
other documents designed to perfect the structure and executive bodies 
of the defence organization of the Warsaw Treaty still further.” 

As a consequence of the Budapest decisions a Permanent Commit- 
tee of the Defence Ministers of the member states—the Military Coun- 
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cil of the Allied Armed Forces—was formed as the organization’s chief 
organ of military leadership. This permanent, military-political con- 
sultative body is new only in its organizational form because the 
ministers had met regularly for bilateral and multilateral talks even 
before. What had been done was to institutionalize this body as the 
supreme military organ. The task of the Military Council is to follow 
closely any internal and international events that may influence the 
activity of the organization, to exchange the experience gathered in 
the armed forces of the member countries, to coordinate the joint tasks 
and work out proposals for effective joint defence. The proposals of 
the Military Council are submitted to the organs which have authority 
to make decisions. 

The Military Council actively supports the supreme commander of 
the Allied Armed Forces in his work and plays a much more active 
role than formerly in the elaboration of proposals to be placed before 
the Political Consultative Committee. This gives the member countries 
a greater measure of collective cooperation in decisions affecting the 
whole alliance. At the same time, there is a considerable growth in 
their sense of responsibility towards the individual nations and to- 
wards the community. 

Within the framework of the Warsaw Treaty the Supreme Allied 
Command of the Armed Forces exists as a permanent body with its 
headquarters in Moscow. The Commander-in-Chief is at the top; this 
high rank-like any other command post within the higher military 
leadership—may be held by the representative of any member country. 
The Commander-in-Chief is assisted by deputies from the various 
member states in his work of coordination. For this purpose the mem- 
ber countries have each designated a deputy commander-in-chief from 
their own armies. In addition, a suitable number of excellently trained 
generals and officers have been detached for duty in the leading mili- 
tary bodies, in the staff of the Allied Armed Forces. 

The Supreme Allied Command of the Armed Forces, assisted by 
the apparatus subordinated to it, supervises the operational execution 
of the organization’s joint military tasks, the training of the units de- 
tached by member countries to the Allied Armed Forces, their collabora- 
tion and the preparation and holding of the joint manoeuvres provided 
for in the annual training plan. This activity of the Supreme Command 
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is as much an expression of the equality and mutual respect for the 
sovereignty of the member countries as the specific feature that the 
units assigned to the Allied Armed Forces remain subordinate in times 
of peace to the national command of the country concerned the Com- 
mander-in-Chief exercising his command function through his national 
deputies. 

An agreement signed in Moscow in 1973 dealt with legal and other 
aspects of the activity of the organs of the Allied Armed Forces. The 
document, which is valid under international law, says that “the Gen- 
eral Staff enjoys the legal capacity, privileges and immunity guaran- 
teed in the agreement on the territory of all Contracting Parties’’. 
These advantages are, however, ‘‘granted only for the fulfilment of 
duties”. The document clearly and unambiguously states that the 
“‘persons vested with privileges and immunity are bound to observe 
the laws of the host country and not to interfere with its internal 
affairs’. The principle of non-interference, which is so important in 
relations between socialist countries, is unequivocally expressed in this 
agreement, too. 

The development and further modernization of the organs of mili- 
tary leadership ensures that the possibilities of the organization agree 
with the demands on military policy arising out of the complicated 
world political situation, with the higher stage of development of the 
member countries’ armed forces and with the tasks to be expected. In 
view of the mutual obligation to see that the average level of develop- 
ment of the national armies may not lag behind the general level 
attained in the defence organization, the basic equipment has been 
standardized in recent years as have been the operational and strategic 
principles, the rules of combat, the principles of military organization 
and leadership, the training of officers and indeed of all troops. 

Unity and cooperation have been consolidated in the course of joint 
military exercises that have been regularly held by the fraternal armies 
of the defensive alliance since the early 1960s. 

In connection with these joint exercises but also in other respects 
the question of limited sovereignty is often raised in the camp of our 
political opponents. They claim that the national independence and 
sovereignty of the member countries are subjected to certain restric- 
tions in the organization of the Warsaw Treaty. In their arguments 
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they invariably maintain that “‘a great power’’ systematically limits the 
sovereignty of others. However, these cheap propaganda tricks will 
not stand up to examination, because they lack any foundation. Life 
itself shows that in the cooperation of the socialist countries full 
equality and equal rights, non-interference in internal affairs, the in- 
violability of sovereignty and territory are not limited in any way. The 
activity of the Supreme Allied Command of the Armed Forces—and 
this has already become apparent from what has been said-—is also 
characterized by the national independence of the parties to the treaty, 
respect for the revolutionary and militant traditions of the various 
friendly armies and by the greatest possible respect for national tradi- 
tions. 

It was in exercising their sovereignty that the countries of the so- 
cialist community decided to unite their forces and to coordinate their 
defence already in times of peace. In the military organs of the War- 
saw Treaty the independence of not a single allied country is violated 
by the integration taking place in an emergency because its forces are 
not subordinated to one or another party to the treaty but to the joint 
purpose of warding off imperialist aggression. 

Advancing military integration is, incidentally, a law-governed pro- 
cess that may not be separated from the dynamics in the development 
of the socialist defensive alliance. It is a specific feature of this military 
cooperation that the activity of the Supreme Command of the Allied 
Armed Forces and the command posts of the various national armies 
rests on the unanimity of their military and theoretical views, on 
the same Marxist-Leninist assessment of phenomena, tendencies and 
processes in international life and on the uniform interpretation of 
the laws of military science and the principles governing the art of 
war. The views on fundamental questions of military organization, 
the character of a modern war and the methods of warfare are also the 
same. 

A no less important foundation of this close military collaboration 
is the fact that the organizational structure of the allied armies, their 
combat technique and weaponry are, in general, the same and that 
Soviet weapons and weapon systems form the backbone. The identity 
of the member nations’ material and technical basis also plays an im- 
portant role in the further development of military integration. 
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Although certain specific national features and differences continue to 
exist, the common features become ever more strongly pronounced 
within the entire organization. 

This increasingly perfect military cooperation naturally has a direct 
effect on the consolidation of political and ideological unity. That is of 
just as great importance as the mastery of the most sophisticated weap- 
ons. And we must add that in the past ten or fifteen years not only the 
war technology in all friendly armies but also the people have under- 
gone rapid qualitative changes. This is of extraordinary importance as 
the most recent, very complicated weapons are really effective only in 
the hands of well-prepared and excellently trained soldiers. 

The fraternal communist and workers’ parties appreciate the level 
of the technical equipment of the troops but they know that the people 
themselves form the main force, the all-deciding factor. The social 
aspect, readiness and fighting strength of the armies depend on them. 
The peoples of the fraternal socialist countries can be proud that their 
armies are real people’s armies which protect the interests of the work- 
ing people and, with great devotion, serve the well-being of their home- 
land and the common cause of socialism. 

The content, aim and mission of the Warsaw Treaty, the historic 
role of the alliance of fraternal peoples who are going the same road 
were aptly characterized by Leonid Brezhnev at the 24th Congress of 
the CPSU: 

“We want the world system of socialism to be a harmonious family 
of peoples who are building and defending the new society together... 
in which the people of the whole world behold the model of the future 
world community of free peoples.”’ 

The Soviet Army with its rich battle experience, which protects the 
entire socialist community in the organization of the Allied Armed 
Forces with the most powerful missiles and nuclear weapons watches 
over the peaceful life of the Soviet people and their friends with the 
tremendous responsibility for world peace on its shoulders. It has at 
its disposal all the means required to mete out destructive blows to any 
aggressor who may raise his hand against the socialist and communist 
achievements. The fraternal peoples know very well what sacrifices 
the Soviet people made to save mankind from the horrors of a cata- 
clysmic nuclear war. This is gradually borne in on even those people 
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| who only yesterday may have believed the anti-Soviet slander, but who 
| have now become convinced from their own experience that the Soviet 
| Union is a staunch defender of security in Europe and in the world at 
| large. 





For security and lasting peace 


We live in a time in which the historic duel between the two systems 
has entered a decisive stage. The process of development of human 
society is irresistibly moving in the direction of a victory for socialism. 
But it cannot be a matter of indifference to anyone how the cardinal 
question of “‘Who will win?” is decided: in a nuclear war or in peace- 
ful competition between the two systems within the framework of 





peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Union and its allies consider the latter way to be feasible. 
This is why they struggle so persistently for the establishment of a 
European security system. The efforts made by the fraternal socialist 
countries never centred on military considerations, as is true on the part 
of NATO, but on the accentuation of the political role of the Warsaw 
Treaty. The arms race was imposed on the socialist defence community 
from outside; there did not exist any internal grounds to make it 
necessary, for in no socialist country does a class exist which might be 
interested in war preparations or in the subjugation of foreign peoples. 
The socialist countries never gave up the intention of transforming 
Europe into a continent of peace and security not even in times of grave 
international crisis. 

Many workable proposals were elaborated by them and their con- 
cepts about a peaceful settlement in Europe were constantly improved 
until finally the Political Consultative Committee summarized the 
principles of earlier draft programmes in a document on the session in 
Prague in 1972. The Prague session submitted a detailed working 
paper recommending the convocation of the first all-European con- 
ference on security and cooperation. 

The participants in the session were of the opinion that an inter- 
national system of obligations must be established which excludes force 
or the threat of force from international relations and offers every 
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country—irrespective of its social system—the same reliable guarantees 
against any act of aggression. 

The socialist countries have proposed the following principles: 

1. The inviolability of frontiers. The national frontiers which came 
into existence in Europe after the Second World War are unalterable, 
no state may have any territorial claims against other states; 

2. The renunciation of force. All questions in dispute must be settled 
solely by peaceful means, by way of negotiations and in accordance 
with the principles of international law, and in such a way that the 
legitimate interests and the peace and security of the peoples are not 
endangered; 

3. Peaceful coexistence. The existence alongside of each other of 
states with different social systems does not exclude peaceful coopera- 
tion and the avoidance of war; 

4. Good-neighbourly relations. On the basis of independence, na- 
tional sovereignty, equality, non-interference in internal affairs and 
mutual advantage, relations in Europe must be so transformed that 
they make possible an end to the military and political division of the 
continent and ensure that military détente follows political détente; 

5. Mutually advantageous relations in the economic, technical, 
scientific and cultural fields, environmental protection, etc.; 

6. Disarmament, General and total disarmament, in the first place 
the limitation of nuclear weapons, subsequently a total ban on their 
employment to be accompanied by reciprocal measures for ending the 
arms race; 

7. Support for the United Nations, so that it can still more effec- 
tively fulfil its basic function in the sense of the Charter, namely, the 
consolidation of peace and security in the world as well as the expan- 
sion of cooperation among the peoples and nations. 

Some of the principles listed here have already been recognized by 
the leading capitalist powers, but they can be fully valid in an institu- 
tionalized form only within the framework of a collective security 
treaty between all European countries. Such a treaty will probably 
come into existence at a later stage after the creation of the necessary 
prerequisites. But it is certain that in the proposed European security 
system there would be no supranational organ and every participating 
country would retain its sovereignty, its full freedom of action. A viola- 
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tion of the jointly fixed statutes would be punished jointly, any aggres- 
sion against any state jointly warded off and joint measures adopted 
for the dissolution of armies, step-by-step disarmament, etc. 

The lofty aim has come within grasp. The European security sys- 
tem-—which the member countries of the Warsaw Treaty are striving 
for—cannot come into existence overnight, but only as a result of pro- 
tracted struggle. The socialist countries know very well that the agree- 
ments and treaties concluded with groups of capitalist states are not 
automatically valid, rather, the opponents of security must be forced 
to abide by the treaties in every respect. 


Standing in front of the United Nations headquarters in New York is 
a work by the world-renowned Soviet sculptor Yevgeni Vuchetich, 
which by its allegory alone exhorts mankind: “‘Beat your swords into 
plough shares!” In the present period of “‘armed peace’’ there is no pos- 
sibility to do this, but the road mapped out by the socialist countries is 
practicable, and at the end war can be banned from the life of human 
society. In the history of mankind this aim was never so near to realiza- 
tion as in our day. Anyone committed to progress, social advance and 
peace should and must struggle to achieve this lofty aim! 
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The socialist states in the UN: 
The struggle for lasting peace 
and security 


by Yevgeni Pchelintsev, Moscow 


The most important events in the field of foreign policy that have taken 
place in the past few years clearly testify to the steadily growing inter- 
national prestige of the Soviet Union and of the whole community of 
socialist states, to the increasing influence of the socialist countries on 
developments in the world and to the growing ability of socialism to 
protect mankind from war. The socialist countries do not confine them- 
selves in their foreign policy to peace appeals, but seek systematically 
and persistently to ensure that every new agreement, every diplomatic 
act is followed by concrete steps which serve the consolidation of a just 
and lasting peace in the world. aS 

In the eyes of the international public practically all large-scale 
foreign policy actions undertaken by the Soviet state in the recent past 
are linked with the peace programme established by the 24th Congress 
of the CPSU in 1971. And this is quite justified. The programme, 
which represents the logical continuation of the previous policy of the 
USSR and preserves the continuity of the basic foreign policy principles 
of the Soviet state, takes full account of the character of the profound 
historical changes which have taken place in the world. It proceeds 
from a sober judgment of the concrete international situation as it 
existed at the beginning of the 1970s, from the necessity of consistently 
solving the most burning and acute international problems, removing 
the hotbeds of tension and settling dangerous international conflicts. 

Today, as a new system of international relations is emerging ever 
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more clearly, a system which is winning wide acceptance in the world, 
it can be said with good reason that the active and practical activity so 
rich in initiative which the countries of the socialist community have 
carried out in realizing the peace programme was the decisive contribu- 
tion to the creation of this new situation. 

The efforts of socialist diplomacy in international organizations and 
bodies take an important place in the entire complex of measures 
designed to implement the peace programme, a complex which em- 
braces the whole diversity of current international relations. 

The United Nations Organization has a special place in the world of 
today. The UN, which is a result of the Second World War, did not 
replace the traditional forms of contacts between states and did not 
exclude the possibility of the emergence of new forms and institutions 
serving this cooperation. The UN represented a necessary complement 
to the old structure of international relations, and thus became a new, 
important diplomatic instrument for sovereign states, an instrument for 
coordinating the actions of all participants in international intercourse. 

One of the most important particularities of the UN, which deci- 
sively determines its place and role in international relations, is the 
universality of membership in the organization. The UN Charter pro- 
vides for the admission to the organization of every peace-loving state 
which is able and willing to fulfil the obligations set forth in the 
Charter, The universality of UN membership—as experience teaches— 
gives the organize 10n many opportunities to work as an effective 
instrument for the preservation of world peace and for the develop- 
ment of international cooperation, and considerably affects the inter- 
national prestige of the organization and the force and effectiveness of 
its resolutions and recommendations. 

In this connection mention should be made of an important event 
which took place at the 28th session of the UN General Assembly in 
1973. The long years of diplomatic struggle waged by the countries 
of the socialist community to end discrimination in relations with the 
GDR was crowned on 18 September 1973 by the unanimous admis- 
sion of the two German states to the UN. This event was rightly con- 
sidered in the whole world to be a historical milestone in the develop- 
ment of international relations in the postwar period, an important 
step on the road towards full universality of the UN. From the first 
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years of its existence the GDR has worked as an important factor of 
peace in Europe. How many doctrines and theories were invented in 
the western countries to cast doubt on the peace-loving course of the 
GDR. Its concrete actions, however, won the GDR high prestige and 
recognition from the entire progressive mankind. Throughout the years | 
of its existence the GDR has taken an active part in fulfilling the chief 
aims of the United Nations. The first German state of workers and 
farmers now enters a new stage of its peace-oriented foreign policy, 
and the UN has received a further consistent fighter for international 
security and justice. 
Socialist diplomacy makes active use of all opportunities which the 
UN offers its members in the struggle for peace, international security 
| and cooperation on the basis of equality and mutual advantage. 
| The socialist countries stand unswervingly in the vanguard of 
fighters for the effective fulfilment of the main aims of the UN. The 
diplomacy of the socialist countries wages a determined struggle in the 
UN against the policy of aggression, for the defence of the freedom 
and independence of all nations, for lasting peace and disarmament, 
for the full use of the organization’s possibilities to guarantee inter- 
national security. 


am —— _——— 


Struggle for peace in the Middle East 


The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, which are guided 
by these objectives, regularly take the initiative in placing the most 
current and essential questions of international life on the agenda of 
the UN bodies, submitting concrete and constructive proposals for the 
quickest possible and just solution of urgent problems. 

As for the elimination of hotbeds of war, the Middle East conflict 
has attracted the attention of the UN in the past few years. This con- 
flict was sparked off in 1967 by Israeli aggression against the Arab 
countries. The positive attitude of the Soviet Union, which relies on 
the support of the fraternal socialist countries and all peace forces, 
decisively contributed, together with the realistic attitude of the Arab 
countries which expressed their readiness to end the state of war with 
Israel on condition of Israel’s withdrawal from the conquered Arab 
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regions, to the adoption by the Security Council of the well-known 
Resolution No. 242 of 22 November 1968. This resolution fixed the 
conditions for a peaceful and just settlement of the Middle East con- 
flict on the basis of the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied 
Arab regions and the recognition of the right to existence of all states 
and peoples in this region. In order to implement the resolution the 
Security Council charged the UN Secretary General with appointing a 
special representative for the negotiations with the interested parties. 
This task was assigned to the Swedish diplomat G. Jarring. 

The representatives of the USSR and other socialist countries sys- 
tematically exposed the adventurist course of Israel in their speeches 
before the General Assembly and other UN bodies. On their initiative 
or with their active support the UN adopted a number of important 
resolutions denouncing the aggressive policy of Tel Aviv. On 13 De- 
cember 1971, the 26th session of the General Assembly, following a 
move of the socialist countries and a large group of non-aligned states, 
adopted a resolution on the situation in the Middle East.! This resolu- 
tion, apart from reaffirming the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territory by the use of force, the necessity of the complete withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from all occupied regions, the strict guarantee of, and 
respect for, the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of all states in this region as indispensable conditions for the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace, expressed full support for the 
Jarring mission and called on Israel to cooperate in this mission aimed 
at the elaboration of practical measures for obtaining a just, peaceful 
settlement. The resolutions supporting the just demands of the Arab 
countries were adopted with the active participation of the representa- 
tives of the socialist countries at the 27th and 28th sessions of the 
General Assembly, including the resolutions? which confirm the right 
of the people of Palestine to equality and self-determination in agree- 
ment with the UN Charter, and urge Israel to stop without delay its 
policy carried out in the occupied regions of altering the demographic 
character of these territories and integrating them within its frontiers, 


1 UN Doc. A/Res/2799 (XXVID 
2 UN Docs. A/Res/2949 (XXVIII), A/Res/2963 (XXVID, A/Res/3092 (XXVIII), A/Res/3089 
(XXVIID 
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in particular by the establishment of Israeli settlements, the expulsion 
| of the Arab inhabitants and the destruction of their homes. 
| The situation in the Middle East has been repeatedly discussed in 
the Security Council. After 1967 the Council met several times a year 
for emergency sessions in view of Israel’s aggressive acts against its 
neighbours. And every time the USSR took a resolute stand in support 
of the victims of these aggressive acts, for the unequivocal condem- 
nation cf the aggressor and the enforcement by the UN of effective 
measures against it. 

In 1973 the USSR supported the proposal of the Arab Republic of 
Egypt that all aspects of the situation in the Middle East be discussed 
in the Council. This discussion of the problem took place in the Secu- 
rity Council in two stages, from 6 to 15 June and from 21 to 26 July. 
The discussion was based ona report of the Secretary General concern- 
ing the measures adopted by the UN since 1967. The overwhelming 
majority of the delegates to the Security Council who spoke during 
these sessions pronounced a sharp condemnation of the policy pursued 
by the ruling circles in Israel. But as a result of the USA’s veto the 
Security Council was not in a position to promote new efforts to settle 
the Middle East conflict. 

The lack of progress in a political settlement to the Middle East 
problem and the continued policy of expansion conducted by Israel, 
which with the support of outside imperialist circles frustrated all con- 
structive efforts for the establishment of a just peace, in October 1973 
led to the resumption of war operations in this region. The defeat 
suffered by the Israeli troops in the new war was convincing proof that 
it is only possible to solve the Middle East conflict by political means. 

The countries of the socialist community decisively supported the 
just cause of the Arab peoples. The Soviet Union was one of the co- 
authors of the Security Council resolution on the immediate cease-fire, 
the stopping of all military operations and the beginning, without 
delay, of the practical implementation of all parts of Resolution 
No. 242 and of talks between the interested parties, under appropriate 
supervision, with the aim of establishing a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East.? The inclusion of Soviet personnel in the UN observers’ 








3 UN Docs. S/Res/338 (1973), S/Res/339 (1973) 
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group and of a Polish contingent in the UN special force, which were 
sent to the conflict area on the decision of the Security Council, were 
an expression of special recognition for the contribution which the so- 
cialist countries had made to the efforts aimed at a peaceful settlement 
in this region. 

The diplomatic moves of the USSR and the other states of the so- 
cialist community played an essential role in the joint efforts of many 
UN member states for the convocation of a Middle East peace con- 
ference to implement Security Council Resolution No. 338 of 28 Octo- 
ber 1973. And when the Middle East peace conference began its work 
in Geneva late in December 1973 USSR Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
myko took an active part in its first stage along with the representatives 
of the Arab Republic of Egypt, Jordan and Israel, and US Secretary 
of State H. Kissinger and UN Secretary General K. Waldheim. 

Due to subsequent efforts in which, as can rightly be said, the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries had the main share, agreement was 
reached for the first time, initially on the disengagement of Egyptian 
and Israeli troops in the Sinai Peninsula, and later also on the dis- 
engagement of Syrian and Israeli troops in the region of the Golan 
Heights. The buffer zones in the disengagement regions were occupied 
by units of the UN special force. The danger of new military opera- 
tions was considerably lessened. The socialist countries are, however, 
for good reason of the opinion that was had been achieved can only be 
the first step on the way to a political settlement of the Middle East 
conflict. The solution of an entire complex of complicated questions is 
still pending, especially the liberation of all occupied Arab territories 
and the guarantee of the legitimate national rights of the Arab people 
of Palestine. 

The Middle East issue is only one example of the systematic strug- 
gle of the USSR and the other socialist countries in the UN for the 
elimination of hotbeds of tension and military conflicts. The history of 
the UN knows many other such examples. It is convenient to recall the 
role of socialist diplomacy which made use of the UN platform and 
other possibilities in the UN to unmask the aggressive imperialist acts 
against the peoples of Cuba, 1960-1962, Congo, 1960-1961 and 
1964, Cyprus, 1964 and 1974, the Dominican Republic, 1965, to co- 
operate in ending the armed conflict between India and Pakistan in 
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1965, and to mobilize public opinion in support of the national libera- 
tion struggle in 1971 and 1972 which led to the founding of the in- 
dependent People’s Republic of Bangladesh. 


Settlement of conflicts by peaceful means only 


The struggle of the countries of the socialist community in the UN for 
peace and international security is not limited to efforts aimed at the 
elimination of hotbeds of tension and armed conflicts. A large and 
essential part of it is devoted to establishing conditions in the world 
which contribute to the prevention of new tensions and armed conflicts. 
On the initiative of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries a 

) number of important documents were adopted by the UN in the 1960s 

: and early 1970s, which are of primary importance for international 
life. From among these UN resolutions of a general character which 
have a direct relationship to the safeguarding of international security, 
the resolution on general and complete disarmament of 1950 must be 
mentioned. It laid the foundation for the principle-generally recog- 
nized in modern international law—of general and complete disarma- 
ment and became the starting point for the conclusion of a number of 
important treaties and agreements such as the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples (1960), 
the Declaration on the Suppression of all Types of Racial Discrimi- 
nation (1963), the Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Interference 
in the Domestic Affairs of States and the Protection of Their Indepen- 
dence and Sovereignty (1965), the Declaration on the Occasion of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United Nations (1970), the Declara- 
tion on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations 
and Cooperation among States in Accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations (1970), the Declaration on the Strengthening of Inter- 
national Security (1970), the Resolution of the Non-use of Force in 
International Relations and Permanent Prohibition of the Use of 
Nuclear Weapons (1972), the Resolution on the Reduction of the 
Military Budgets of States Permanent Members of the Security Council 
by 10 Per Cent and Utilization of Part of the Funds thus Saved to 
Provide Assistance to Developing Countries (1973). 
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assumes a central place among these declarations.* There is something 
symbolic in the fact that the session of the General Assembly held to / 
mark the 25th anniversary of the UN adopted a document devoted to 
the fulfilment of the main task of the United Nations. The initiative 
for the adoption of this declaration was taken by the Soviet Union 
which submitted it as early as at the 24th session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1969. The declaration adopted by the 25th session was based 
on the draft submitted to the General Assembly by the USSR and a 
group of other socialist states and contained a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of concrete measures for consolidating peace and international 
security. 
The declaration solemnly confirmed the general validity and estab- 
lished value of the aims and principles of the UN Charter as the 
foundation of relations between all states, irrespective of their size, | 
level of development, geographical situation or their socio-economic | 
system. The violation of these principles can be justified by no circum- | 
stances whatsoever, and the duties arising for a state from the UN | 
Charter have priority over all other obligations, agreements and 
treaties. 
As regards measures for increasing the effectiveness of the UN in 
questions of maintaining peace, the Declaration on the Strengthening 
of International Security attaches great importance to the full and com- 
prehensive application of the means and methods envisaged in the UN 
Charter. Besides the urgent appeal to all states to solve international 
disputes exclusively by peaceful means—including negotiations, talks 
and mediation—and to resort to kind offices and other peaceful means 
of their own choice, the appeal to all states to use all means at their 
disposal for raising the authority and effectiveness of the Security 
Council and its resolutions is also of major importance in this connec- 
tion. | 
Further, the declaration pointed to the necessity of intensifying the 
efforts of member states to create an effective system of general collec- 
tive security in agreement with the UN Charter. In this context the 
declaration especially formulated the recommendation to the Security 


The Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security | 
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Council to undertake steps towards the conclusion of agreements 
envisaged in Article 43 of the Charter in order to ensure the possibility 
of an effective implementation of enforcement measures in necessary 
cases in accordance with the provisions of Chapter VII of the UN 
Charter. 

The declaration urgently calls upon all states strictly to fulfil the 
resolutions of the Security Council and underlines that this is their duty 
directly set forth in Article 25 of the Charter. Further, it calls atten- 
tion to the need for effective, dynamic and flexible measures in accord 
with the UN Charter to prevent and eliminate dangers to peace, to 
ward off acts of aggression and other violations of peace. The auxiliary 
bodies of the Security Council formed on a special basis, with the 
interested parties taking part, to assist the Security Council in fulfilling 
its functions can play a useful role in achieving these objectives. The 

declaration contains the recommendation to the Security Council to 
establish such auxiliary bodies on the basis of Article 29 of the Charter 
when it is expedient and necessary. 

The periodical sessions of the Security Council on the level of 
government members, as envisaged in Article 28, paragraph 2 of the 
UN Charter, for the discussion of the general state of international 
security and for the elaboration of urgent measures to consolidate it 
can make a big contribution to strengthening international security. A 
corresponding recommendation was adopted, on the initiative of the 
USSR, at the 24th session of the General Assembly on 16 December 
1969.° The cornerstone for implementing this recommendation was 
laid at the special session of the Security Council on 21 October 1970. 
The decision of the Council on the continuation of such sessions was 
endorsed in the Declaration on the Strengthening of International 
Security. 

It should be especially emphasized that all the numerous concrete 
measures for raising the efficiency of the UN mechanism in the main- 
tenance of peace are linked in the declaration with the demand for the 
strict observance of the provisions of the UN Charter, with attention 
being directed to the great and up to now not fully utilized possibilities 
provided for in this fundamental international document. The declara- 


5 UN Doc. A/Res/2606 (XXIV) 
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tion links its call for strict observance of the Charter with an appeal 
to the member states to take urgent measures and to agree on the main 
principles for a still more effective mode of work by the UN for the 
preservation of peace. 

Another historical document adopted at the 25th session, the im- 
portance of which cannot be appreciated highly enough, is the Declara- 
tion on the Principles of International Law Concerning Friendly Rela- 
tions and Cooperation among States in Accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations.® This declaration is the result of many years of 
efforts undertaken by the socialist countries and all peace-loving forces 
in the United Nations. The long work of codifying these principles 
was begun on the initiative of the Soviet Union which as early as 1957 
submitted the questions concerning the principles of peaceful co- 
existence to the 12th session of the General Assembly for discussion, 
and through the resolution adopted on the basis of the Soviet proposal 
of 14 December 1957.? 


For peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems 


In 1962 the government of Czechoslovakia proposed to the 17th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly that a declaration on the international 
principles of peaceful coexistence be adopted and submitted a relevant 
draft.8 The Czechoslovak proposal was approved by the General 
Assembly’, and on the decision of the 18th session a special commis- 
sion was formed to elaborate a draft declaration. Its work ended in 
1970.%0 

The Declaration on Principles of International Law unanimously 
approved by the 25th session proclaimed as most important for the 
cause of peace the strict observance of the following principles, which 
represent the foundation of the modern international system of law: 


6 UN Doc. A/Res/2625 (XXV) 
7 UN Doc. A/Res/1236 (XID) 

8 UN Doc. A/C. 6/L 505 

8 UN Doc. A/Res/1815 (XVID) 
{0 UN Doc. A/Res/1966 (XVIII) 
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(a) The principle that states shall refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations, 

(b) the principle that states shall settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity and justice are not endangered, 

(c) the duty not to intervene in matters within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state, in accordance with the Charter, 

(d) the duty of states to cooperate with one another in accordance 
with the Charter, 

(e) the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 

(f) the principle of sovereign equality of states, 

(g) the principle that states shall fulfil in good faith the obligations 

assumed by them in accordance with the Charter. 
The principles mentioned are actually the principles for the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems. The Soviet Union 
has always been conducting a consistent struggle for the implementa- 
tion and strict observance of these principles by all states in their 
mutual relations. 

The Declaration on Principles of International Law is of special 
importance because ist does not only confirm the above-named prin- 
ciples but specifies every principle in detail. And it emphasizes that 
they represent the “basic principles of international law’’, that is, they 
are strictly binding on all states. The declaration further underlines 
that the tremendous political, economic and social changes which have 
taken place since the adoption of the UN Charter, and scientific progress 
give growing importance to these principles and the necessity of their 
effective application in the activity of states. 

One of the most important provisions contained in the Declaration, 
which should be mentioned in the first place, is the provision under 
which the territory of a state shall not be the object of military occupa- 
tion through the threat of force or the violation of the provisions of the 
UN Charter, and the acquisition of territory through the threat or use 
of force shall not be recognized as lawful. The significance of this deci- 
sion under present-day conditions when Israel now as before occupies 
the conquered Arab regions cannot be overestimated. 
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Other essential provisions contained in the Declaration on Principles 
of International Law include the recognition of a war of aggression 
as a crime against peace which gives rise to international responsibility, 
the recognition of the indispensable right of every state freely to choose 
its political, economic, social and cultural system without interference 
of any kind and by no state whatsoever, the right of all peoples to self- 
determination, freedom and independence including their right to 
engage in armed struggle against measures preventing peoples from 
enjoying this right, and to receive aid and support in this struggle from 
other peoples and states. 

The adoption of the Declaration on the Strengthening of Inter- 
national Security and the Declaration on Principles of International 
Law was an important event in the history of the UN, a significant 
milestone in the struggle of the socialist countries and all peace-loving 
forces to raise the effectiveness of the UN in the preservation of world 
peace. The two declarations became an important instrument in later ef- 
forts made by the diplomacy of the USSR, the other socialist countries 
and all peace-loving states for consolidating the prestige of the UN and 
increasing its real contribution to the solution of urgent world problems. 

The consideration of the question concerning the implementation of 
the Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security at the 
26th, 27th, 28th and 29th sessions of the General Assembly always 
took the form of a comprehensive discussion of the most current phe- 
nomena of international life. Thus the move of the USSR, actively 
supported by the other socialist states, gave powerful impulses to the 
work of the UN in its main direction—the defence and consolidation of 
peace. The attempts of some Western powers—and also of Peking’s 
diplomacy after the admission of the People’s Republic of China to the 
UN-to minimize the importance of this question and to prevent the 
adoption of detailed resolutions have been frustrated. 


Constructive contribution to the definition of aggression 


A clear and generally recognized definition of aggression is an im- 
portant contribution to guaranteeing international security. The Soviet 
Union was in fact the first country to submit a concrete draft definition 
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of aggression as early as 1933. In 1952 Soviet diplomacy submitted a 
relevant draft definition of aggression within the framework of the 
UN. 

The UN formed committees for the elaboration of draft defini- 
tions of aggression in 1952, 1954 and 1957. The opponents of the 
elaboration of such a definition, however, either avoided to discuss this 
problem in depth or delayed the solution of the problem. 

In 1967 the Soviet government raised the question ‘‘of the necessity 
of speeding up the elaboration of the definition of aggression in the 
light of the present international situation” at the 22nd session of the 
UN General Assembly.14 This Soviet proposal was approved by the 
General Assembly which at the same session set up a fourth body of a 
similar character—the Special Committee on the Question of the Defi- 
nition of Aggression, on which 35 member countries served.!* As a 
result of the complicated and strenuous work of the committee which 
lasted six years it was possible to overcome many difficulties and work 
out a generally acceptable text of the definition. The socialist countries 
made a great, constructive contribution to this. In December 1974 the 
29th session of the UN General Assembly unanimously adopted the 
first definition of aggression in history that is binding under inter- 
national law. 

The agreed upon definition says that aggression is the use of armed 
force by a state against the sovereignty, territorial integrity or political 
independence of another state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the UN Charter. The first use of armed force by a state in 
contravention of the Charter shall constitute prisma facie evidence of an 
act of aggression, while the final determination that an act of aggression 
has been committed falls under the competence of the Security Council 
in full agreement with the binding provisions of the UN Charter. 

Article 3 of the definition agreed upon lists particularly charac- 
teristic acts which (taking account of the powers of the Security Coun- 
cil) qualify as acts of aggression. The following acts are named: 

(a) The invasion or attack by the armed forces of a State of the ter- 
ritory of another State, or any military occupation, however tem- 


11 Pravda, 23 September 1967 
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porary, resulting from such invasion or attack, or any annexation 

by the use of force of the territory of another State or part thereof; 

(b) Bombardment by the armed forces of a State against the territory 
of another State or the use of any weapons by a State against the 
territory of another State; 

(c) The blockade of the ports or coasts of a State by the armed forces 
of another State; 

(d) An attack by the armed forces of a State on the land, sea or air 
forces, marine and air fleets of another State; 

(e) The use of armed forces of one State, which are within the territory 
of another State with the agreement of the receiving State, in 
contravention of the conditions provided for in the agreement or 
any extension of their presence in such territory beyond the termi- 
nation of the agreement; 

(f) The action of a State in allowing its territory, which it has placed 
at the disposal of another State, to be used by that other State for 
perpetrating an act of aggression against a third State; 

(g) The sending by or on behalf of a State of armed bands, groups, 
irregulars or mercenaries, which carry out acts of armed force 
against another State of such gravity as to amount to the acts listed 
above, or its substantial involvement therein. 

This list is by no means complete. The Security Council, moreover, has 

the right to determine that other acts constitute aggression under the 

provisions of the UN Charter. 

The document contains a whole series of other provisions, including 
the basic provisions that no consideration of whatever nature, whether 
political, economic, military of otherwise, may serve as a justification 
for aggression, that war of aggression is a crime against international 
peace, aggression itself gives rise to international responsibility, and 
no territorial acquisition or special advantage resulting from aggres- 
sion are or shall be recognized as lawful. 

A characteristic feature of the document on the definition of aggres- 
sion is the close connection between its provisions and the UN Charter, 
in particular with its categorical regulations on the special powers of 
the Security Council in relation to questions of the preservation of 
world peace. The document is further linked with other steps the UN 
has taken in the recent past. Irrespective of the above-mentioned basic 
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provisions the document especially emphasizes that nothing in the defi- 
nition can in any way prejudice the right to self-determination, freedom 
and independence of peoples, particularly those under colonial and 
racist regimes, forcibly deprived of this right which is laid down in the 
Charter and the Declaration on Principles of International Law. No 
provisions must impair the right of these peoples to struggle to that 
end and to seek and receive support, in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter and in conformity with the above-mentioned Declara- 
tion. 

The successful conclusion of many years of work devoted to the 
elaboration of the agreed upon definition of aggression is a considerable 
advance along the road to the establishment of lasting peace. The defi- 
nition will undoubtedly have the effect of deterring a potential ag- 
gressor, simplify the determination of acts of aggression and the im- 
plementation of measures to suppress them. It will, further, facilitate 
the rendering of assistance to, and the protection of the rights and law- 
ful interests of, the victim of an aggression. 


For general and complete disarmament 


The great importance which the progress made in the field of disarma- 
ment has for the consolidation of international security, cannot be ap- 
preciated highly enough. The implementation of general and complete 
disarmament would be the most secure guarantee of world peace. 
Soviet diplomacy did not only take the initiative in general and com- 
plete disarmament but submitted a concrete draft for a relevant treaty 
for discussion to the UN. This draft had been discussed in the Dis- 
armament Committee for years but because of the attitude of the 
western powers it seemed impossible to make real progress in the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Under these circumstances the Soviet Union, together with the other 
socialist countries, considers it to be of primary importance to take at 
least individual practical steps in the direction of disarmament. This 
is what the representatives of the socialist countries did not only ex- 
press many times before the United Nations, but they have been work- 
ing intensively to implement such steps. 
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The efforts of the socialist countries led, together with those of other 
peace-loving countries, to certain progress in the solution of questions 
of partial measures in the field of disarmament, which was reflected 
in the elaboration and conclusion of a number of international treaties 
that are a contribution to limiting the arms race. 

The Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons came into 
force on 5 March 197018. As of the end of 1973, 77 states had ac- 
ceded to it, and nearly 30 other states are in the process of ratifying 
the treaty. Along with the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in 
the Atmosphere, Under Water and in Outer Space (1963) this treaty 
is a big step forward towards the creation of more favourable condi- 
tions for progress in the field of real disarmament. A new important 
move in this direction was the Treaty on the Prohibition of the Em- 
placement of Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof." 
It was approved by the 25th session of the General Assembly and came 
into force on 18 May 1972. The conclusion of this treaty represents an 
important prerequisite for the development of international coopera- 
tion in using the seas and oceans for peaceful purposes for the benefit 
of all peoples. 

The struggle for a ban on chemical and bacteriological weapons 
should especially be mentioned. The USSR initiated a new stage in 
this struggle by submitting a memorandum on some imperative meas- 
ures for stopping the arms race and for disarmament. The memoran- 
dum of 1 July 1968 states that the Disarmament Committee ‘“‘should 
discuss ways and means to ensure observance of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 on the prohibition of the use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons by all states’’.!> In the same year the General Assembly, on 
the proposal of Poland, charged the UN Secretary General with pre- 
paring a report on the consequences of the possible application of 
chemical and bacteriological weapons.!© This report was submitted by 
a group of experts from 14 countries in 1969. Its most important con- 


13 UN Doc. A/Res/2373 (XXID 
44 UN Doc. A/Res/2660 (XXV) 
15 Jevestia, 2 July 1968 
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clusions contained a recommendation on the necessity of the ban on 
chemical and bacteriological weapons and the removal of stocks of 
such weapons from all military arsenals.1? 

For the practical solution of this problem the USSR and other so- 
cialist countries submitted a draft convention on the prohibition of the 
development, production and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons and on their destruction at the 24th session 
of the UN General Assembly.1® This draft was considerably supple- 
mented by its authors and submitted in an altered form to the 
25th session in 1970.19 The western powers, however, energetically 
resisted a complex and simultaneous solution of the question. Under 
these circumstances the socialist countries developed the idea of a solu- 
tion in stages, first a prohibition of bacteriological and later of chemical 
weapons. On 30 March 1971 the USSR and other socialist countries 
submitted a corresponding draft on the prohibition of bacteriological 
weapons to the Disarmament Committee for discussion. During the 
Soviet-American negotiations in summer 1971, the agreed upon text 
of a convention was prepared in the framework of the Disarmament 
Committee, a text in which the wishes and proposals of other com- 
mittee members were included. On 16 December 1971, the 26th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly approved of the draft convention”®, and 
on 10 April 1972 it was signed in Moscow, Washington and London. 
By the end of 1973 over 100 countries had signed the Convention on 
the Prohibition of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of 
Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on their Destruc- 
tion. In contrast to a number of other recent treaties and agreements 
on partial measures for disarmament this convention has the peculiarity 
that it also envisages real measures for factual disarmament—the de- 
struction of all stocks of biological weapons and toxins. 

The prohibition of biological weapons and toxins was another step 
towards the limitation of the arms race and paved the way to the pro- 
hibition of chemical weapons. On 28 March 1972, the USSR together 
with other socialist countries submitted a draft convention on the 


17 UN Doc. A/Res/7575/Rev. 1 
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prohibition of the development, production and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons and on their destruction to the Disarmament Committee.*! 
This move is further proof of the consistency with which the countries 
of the socialist community waged the struggle for the implementation 
of the peace programme in the UN. The draft convention of the so- 
cialist countries on the question of chemical weapons gives full con- 
sideration to the treaties already concluded in the field of arms race 
limitation and is therefore a good, constructive basis for serious nego- 


tiations. It opens up realistic prospects for progress on the road to 


disarmament. 

The negotiations on disarmament and measures to curb the arms 
race are being conducted on various levels and in many international 
bodies. But in the entire postwar period, the states have not once come 
together for a serious and detailed discussion of the complex of dis- 
armament questions. The peace programme drawn up by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU, which takes the great potential benefits of 
this universal forum into account, contains the proposal to convene a 
world conference to discuss disarmament questions in their full scope. 
The Soviet government, which is guided by the endeavour to obtain 
new substantial results in lessening the danger of war, in 1971 took 
steps to implement this proposal and submitted the question ‘‘of a 
world disarmament conference”’ to the 26th session of the UN General 
Assembly for discussion.2” 


Stop the opponents of a world disarmament conference 


In view of the special importance of the convocation of a world dis- 
armament conference the General Assembly discussed this question in 
the plenary sessions without referring it to one of the main committees. 
Representatives of over 50 countries took part in the discussion of the 
Soviet proposal. The overwhelming majority of the speakers empha- 
sized that disarmament requires joint efforts and that the effectiveness 
and success of the conference will depend on its universality. The 


21 Izvestia, 29 March 1972 
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speakers stressed the necessity of discussing the whole complex of dis- 
armament questions at the conference and of giving special attention 
to the problem of the banning and destruction of nuclear weapons. 
The idea of the conference was so popular that even its opponents 
who were not few in number did not dare to vote against it. On 16 De- 
cember 1971 the General Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution 
approving the Soviet proposal for the convening of a world disarma- 
ment conference and requesting all states to inform the UN Secretary 
General of their view concerning the objectives, agenda, place and date 
of the conference, and how it should be convened.22 
The socialist countries made an important constructive contribution 
with respect to the question of convening a world disarmament con- 
ference. Thus, the government of the GDR, on 31 August 1972, and 
the governments of Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, on 6 September 
1972, in a letter addressed to the UN Secretary General named a num- 
ber of prerequisites on which the success of the conference can depend, 
including the participation in its preparation and work of all nuclear 
powers and states taking a general interest in it, as well as the conver- 
| sion of the conference into a permanently functioning international 
| body. Although the idea of convening the conference won great popu- 
larity, its implementation came up against certain difficulties. In this 
connection one cannot avoid going into the role of Peking’s diplomacy 
in particular. 

In October 1971 a considerable majority voted at the 26th session 
of the General Assembly in favour of a decision which ended the artifi- 
cial and illegal exclusion of the People’s Republic of China from par- 
ticipation in the activity of the UN. It is common knowledge that the 
socialist countries had for over twenty years consistently worked for 
the restoration of the legitimate rights of the Chinese people in the 
UN. Since the admission of the People’s Republic of China to the UN, 
however, the Maoist leaders have utilized the organization primarily 
for anti-Soviet purposes and disrupted the anti-imperialist struggle of 
the progressive and peace-loving forces. One of the very first acts of 
Peking diplomacy in the UN was to put up active resistance to the 
proposal of the USSR to convene a world disarmament conference. 
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These attempts were unsuccessful, but Peking continued its subversive 
activity at the 27th and 28th sessions of the General Assembly by 
obstructing the holding of the conference in every possible way. 

A certain step forward towards the convocation of a world disarma- 
ment conference was taken at the 28th session. On the proposal of a 
group of developing countries, the General Assembly unanimously 
approved, on 18 December 1973, a resolution on this question which 
provides for the establishment of a special committee composed of 
40 countries which do not have nuclear weapons, to prepare for the 
convocation of a conference. The unanimous approval of the resolu- 
tion creates favourable conditions for implementing this important 
proposal irrespective of the hostile attitude of the People’s Republic of 
China which did not take part in the vote. As is known, the 29th ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly unanimously endorsed the resolution 
calling for the convocation of this conference. 

An important event in the effort to create conditions for consolidat- 
ing world peace and guaranteeing general security was the proposal on 
the renunciation of the use of force in international relations and the 
simultaneous prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons for all time 
submitted by the Soviet Union in 1972 to the 27th session of the UN 
General Assembly for discussion.*4 

This proposal envisaged banning the use of force or the threat of 
force, including the use of both conventional types of weapons and 
thermonuclear weapons from international relations. Whereas the ban 
on the use of force is a generally recognized principle fixed in the 
Charter and reaffirmed in a number of other significant international 
treaties and documents there is still no ban on the use of thermonuclear 
weapons in a direct and unambiguous form. This situation is detri- 
mental to the effectiveness and stability of the general principle of the 
renunciation of the use of force. The Soviet proposal is directed pre- 
cisely at eliminating all elements of a treaty-less state which can arouse 
suspicion or distrust. 

After a fruitful discussion in which many delegates representing all 
important geographical regions of the world took the floor, the General 
Assembly approved, on 29 November 1973, the Soviet proposal with 
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an overwhelming majority and adopted a resolution which, in the name 
of the UN member states, solemnly proclaimed the non-use of force in 
international relations and the permanent prohibition of the use of 
nuclear weapons. The General Assembly recommended the Security 
Council to adopt appropriate measures at the earliest possible date for 
the complete implementation of this solemn declaration.” 

Many observers believe that the enforcement of this resolution will 
be a milestone of historic importance on the road to a world without 
war. 


Aid for developing countries instead of armament 


The proposal of the Soviet Union on the ‘‘Reduction of the Military 
Budgets of States Permanent Members of the Security Council by Ten 
Per Cent and Utilization of Part of the Funds thus Saved to Provide 
Assistance to Developing Countries’’*° met with great interest at the 
28th session and called forth a lively response. 

The Soviet government, which submitted this proposal to the UN 
General Assembly for examination, proceeded from the view that a 
reduction in military budgets could represent an important contribution 
to limiting the arms race and to complementing the initiated political 
détente so that all states and peoples can benefit from the process of 
the general improvement in international relations. This measure cor- 
responds to the interests of all states, both those which bear the burden 
of armament and the developing countries which would receive addi- 
tional means to meet their socio-economic requirements. 

The Soviet proposal was supported by most countries during the dis- 
cussion at the 28th session. On 7 December 1973 the General Assem- 
bly approved the Soviet plan with a majority of 83 votes to two (China 
and Albania) and 38 abstentions (including the USA, Great Britain 
and France).2? The resolution adopted contains an appeal to all per- 
manent members of the Security Council to reduce their military 
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budgets by ten per cent of the 1973 amount within the next fiscal year 
and to make the funds thus saved available to developing countries. 
Further, the hope is expressed in the resolution that other countries, 
too, will reduce their military budgets. At the same time the resolution 
envisages the formation of a special committee on the use of the money 
; transferred as a result of the reduction in military budgets to support 
the developing countries. 

New evidence of the Soviet Union’s resourceful policy was supplied 
by the proposal made by the government of the USSR to the 29th Ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly to discuss the important and urgent 
issue of “‘prohibition of action to influence the environment and climate 
for military and other purposes incompatible with the maintenance of 
international security, human well-being and health”. This question 
affects two of the most complicated international problems—disarma- 
ment and protection of the environment. Both these problems directly 
involve the fundamental interests of all peoples of the world, and the 
destiny of our planet’s future generations is largely dependent on their 
rapid and satisfactory solution. 

The Soviet proposal envisages the necessity of drawing up and con- 
cluding an international convention, which was also submitted to the 
29th Session of the UN General Assembly in draft form. The proposed 
method of procedure in tackling this problem reveals in itself the | 
serious thought and thoroughness with which the solution of this ques- | 
tion has been approached. It is a fact that a convention-i.e. an inter- | 
national agreement—containing clearly defined provisions that each 
acceding state is pledged to observe is, under current conditions, the | 
most effective way of outlawing the various methods of influencing the 
environment for military purposes. 

Of material significance is the fact that the proposed international 
agreement envisages the participation of many states. It is true, of 
course, that by no means all states today carry out research and prac- 
tical activities in the sphere of controlling natural processes since they 
lack the scientific, technological or eonomic resources. But it may safely 
be assumed that in the future many, if not all, states will be in a posi- 
tion to conduct such activities. Under current conditions, therefore, as 
many states as possible should accede to the proposed convention. 

To ensure the observation of the provisions of a future convention 
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prohibiting action to influence the environment and climate for military 
purposes, the Soviet government’s proposal envisages two mutually 
complementary methods: 


1. Each acceding state adopts, in conformity with its constitution, 
appropriate measures to prohibit activities that infringe the conven- 
tion, i.e. it promulgates a special national law. 

f 2. The carrying out of consultations or other systematic measures and 
cooperation, including steps sponsored by UNO, between the states 
that accede to the convention. 


It is obvious that the future convention in no way affects or limits 
research and practical activities aimed at changing the natural environ- 
ment for peaceful and constructive purposes. Activities of this nature, 
which satisfy the peaceful requirements of the states, comply with the 
hopes of the peoples and serve the well-being of the whole of humanity. 
The general appreciation, wide approval and support that the new 
Soviet proposal evoked from the overwhelming majority of states is 
not only indicative of the topicality of this initiative but also of the 
interest that exists in the most rapid implementation of the prohibition 
of action influencing the environment and climate for military and 
other purposes incompatible with the maintenance of international 
security, human well-being and health. 
The questions discussed by no means cover all aspects of the struggle 
for peace, international security and justice waged by the countries of 
the socialist community in the UN. We have practically not dealt at 
all with such problems as the complete elimination of colonialism, the 
| promotion of the socio-economic progress of the peoples, greater respect 
| for, and observance of, human rights and other questions. The socialist 
countries now as before make their important contribution to each of 
these spheres of UN activity. But a short analysis of the main direc- 
tions of the struggle in the UN for world peace and security shows 
what an extraordinary role the Soviet Union and the other socialist 

countries play in it. 

| The countries of the socialist community pursue no selfish interests 
in the UN. The entire policy of socialist diplomacy, all its positive 
steps affect the basic interests of the peoples throughout the whole 
world and correspond to their hopes. 
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Under present-day conditions, as the process of international detente 
has been introduced and is gaining ever more ground, and as the trans- 
formation of the entire system of international relations has begun 
under the influence of the forces of socialism and progress, new big 
prospects are opening up for the solution of the world’s most com- 
plicated problems in the interests of peace, progress and the prosperity 
of all peoples. 


The discussion of the basic directions of the struggle for peace con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist 
community in the UN clearly shows what a great influence socialist 
foreign policy has on the world of today. The growing strength of the 
socialist countries, their cohesion and coordinated policy aimed at the 
implementation of the peace programme adopted at the 24th Congress 
of the CPSU have a beneficial impact on the entire system of present- 
time international relations. 

The maintenance and consolidation of peace, the elimination of hot- 
beds of international tension, progress on the road to disarmament and 
the curbing of the arms race, the application to the practice of inter- 
national relations of the principles of peaceful coexistence and the 
endeavour to make the process of détente irreversible urgently require 
that the efforts of all peoples on earth be united and activated. The 
countries of the socialist community unswervingly and consistently 
work for this unity and activation of the efforts of all peoples on our 
globe, for the triumph of the ideals of peace, security and the economic 
and social progress of all nations. 
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Appendix 


CMEA in action 


The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) was founded on 
25 January 1949 to encourage multilateral cooperation in the economy and in 
other spheres and to provide the base for expanding it and making it ever 
closer step by step. 

Since then the national economies of the member states have developed at 
an undreamt-of pace, and the CMEA countries have become the world’s most 
dynamic economic region. 

Full CMEA members: 

Soviet Union 

German Democratic Republic 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 

Polish People’s Republic 

People’s Republic of Hungary 

People’s Republic of Bulgaria 

Socialist Republic of Rumania 

Mongolian People’s Republic 

Republic of Cuba. 

The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Republic of Finland closely collaborate with the CMEA 
countries. All in all these countries have a territory of 25,787,242 sq. kilo- 
metres with a population of some 440 million. 

About half of the world’s resources discovered so far of iron ores, zinc and 
copper, 40 per cent of natural gas, one third of all petroleum and coal re- 
sources, about 80 per cent of manganese ores and apatite and about two thirds 
of such important metals as nickel and tungsten are concentrated in the CMEA 
countries, 

On 1 July 1973 the headquarters of the United Nations published a state- 
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ment that the industrial production of the European CMEA countries has 
grown by 91 per cent since 1963. 

Back in 1972 the CMEA countries’ production was 1.1 million kilowatt 
hours of electric energy and 170 million tons of steel. 

In the same year the CMEA countries’ output of petroleum was 400 million 
tons and that of natural gas 250 thousand million cubic metres. 

Through mutual supplies the CMEA member states at present cover 98 per 
cent of their pit coal requirements, 96 per cent of their petroleum products, 
80 per cent of iron ore and 95 per cent of plant and machinery. 

While in 1950 the share of the CMEA countries in world industrial produc- 
tion was only 20 per cent, it is now about 40 per cent and by 19835 it is to rise 
to about 50 per cent. These growth rates are favoured by the CMEA long- 
term programme. 


Principal links 
Petroleum 


It takes about twenty days for the Soviet oil to cover the distance between the 
Bashkirian oil fields and Schwedt in the GDR. By the end of 1975 85 million 
tons of this important raw material will have been supplied to the tanks of the 
GDR’s petroleum refinery. Similar quantities were delivered to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Hungary. In 1969 the CMEA states decided to build a 
second line. Upon completion of the second pipeline which will have an even 
higher capacity than the first one the petroleum supplies to Poland and the 
GDR will be guaranteed for years. For the transport of 50 million tons of 
crude oil, for instance (the quantity supplied to the GDR up to June 1972), 
2.5 million tank wagons or 5,000 tankers of the 10,000-ton range would have 
been necessary. While the USSR supplied its friends with 138 million tons of 
petroleum between 1966 and 1970, the export to the fraternal countries will 
climb to 243 million tons during the current Five-Year Plan. 


Natural gas 


The Soviet Union ranks first in the world in terms of the capacity of gas 
deposits with 15 trillion cubic metres of resources having been discovered so 
far. The supply of the CMEA countries with Soviet natural gas is a central 
project. The integration plans provide that Bulgaria and the GDR are to be 
supplied almost entirely with Soviet gas since their own deposits are so poor, 
whereas Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia will cover 50 per cent of their 
demands by imports form the Soviet Union. After the thermal power station 
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in Devnya had changed over to Soviet gas now also the Vratsa chemical works 
in Bulgaria followed. The first section of the natural gas pipeline between the 
USSR and Bulgaria was completed on the 30th anniversary of the founding of 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 


Electric energy 


The international grid of the CMEA member states is well known under the 
familiar name of ‘“‘Peace” grid. It includes the national power systems of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and the West 
Ukrainian power system of the USSR. In 1955 there were only five power 
transmission lines of 60 or 110 kilovolts between the CMEA countries. In the 
following years the prerequisites were created for setting up the international 
grid, The coordinating centre in Prague began its work on 1 January 1963. In 
1972 the “‘Peace” grid supplied the European CMEA countries with 20,500 
million kilowatt-hours of electric power. A 750-kilovolt-line links the “Peace” 
grid with the huge power system in the European part of the Soviet Union. 


Communications 


The joint goods wagon pool (OPW) of the CMEA countries formed ten years 
ago now comprises 250,000 wagons. A goods train formed out of these wagons 
would cover the distance from Moscow via Berlin to Budapest and have a 
carrying capacity of six million tons. The countries which have a share in the 
OPW include Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia. 

One of the major aims in establishing the joint goods wagon pool was to 
make better use of the available capacity. In addition, the international rail- 
way routes and the frontier stations and marshalling yards were relieved by the 
foundation of the OPW. All OPW wagons can be used at a maximum permis- 
sible speed of 100 kilometres per hour. The interlacing between the participat- 
ing countries became ever closer in the field of international goods transport 
with the expansion of OPW. The CMEA’s long-term programme provides for 
the further development of the joint rolling stock on planned lines and for the 
perfection of its operation. The concept submitted proposes expanding the 
OPW to 350,000 wagons. 

About 300 specialists from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria discussed political, legal, economic and technological problems in- 
volved in the future construction of a Danube-Oder-Elbe canal, which is to 
form, so to say, the CMEA countries’ “own” waterway. The waterway is 
designed to shorten the voyage from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea by four- 
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fifths of the usual course (Baltic Sea—Kiel canal-North Sea—Strait of Dover- 
Atlantic Ocean-Strait of Gibraltar-Mediterranean—Dardanelles—Black Sea). 
The canal is to have a length of some 340 km. 


Coordinating centres 


Ever new forms of cooperation are being systematically implemented among 

the CMEA countries in addition to time-tested schemes. Thirty-six coordinat- 

ing centres were set up to deal with research projects which are highly im- 

portant for the national economies. Included are centres which are in charge of 
the protection of metal against corrosion (headquarters: Moscow), 

the development of high-yielding varieties and hybrids of crops (head- 

quarters: Odessa), 

the complex utilization of wood as a raw material (headquarters: Brati- 

slava), 

the development and application of fertilizers (headquarters: Leipzig) and 

biological problems involved in livestock farming (headquarters: Rostock/ 

Dummerstorf). 

Six centres are involved in coordinating research work in the field of 
environment protection. Their investigations include relations between or- 
ganisms and their environment, the protection of water resources, the disposal 
and re-use of industrial waste and domestic refuse and the organization of 
protection against noise. 

The most important scientific centre of the CMEA is the United Nuclear 
Research Institute in Dubna (USSR), the first international scientific organiza- 
tion of the socialist countries. More and more institutes and laboratories of the 
individual member states are incorporated in joint research projects under- 
taken by this organization. In 1972 the scientific centre at Dubna was engaged 
in more than 300 joint research subjects whose results are made accessible to 
all member states and published jointly. 


Multilateral organizations of the CMEA countries 
Special Organizations 


Multilateral economic as well as scientific and technological cooperation among 
the CMEA countries not only takes place in the agencies set up by the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance but also in a variety of international eco- 
nomic organizations formed by all or some CMEA member states in certain 
special fields. These include both intergovernmental economic organizations 
and economic organizations and associations. 

While intergovernmental economic organizations mainly coordinate the 
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approach of the participating countries in the cooperation in certain fields of 
the economy, science and technology, in individual branches of industry and 
in individual product groups, the international economic associations work 
together in research and development, production, services and foreign trade. 

The activities of all these organizations are coordinated within the CMEA. 
Contractual provisions regulate the relations between the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and these specialized organizations. 

The immediate pooling of the research and production potentialities of the 
CMEA countries in selected fields grows in importance with the expansion of 
socialist economic integration. Among the first examples set in multilateral 
cooperation are the research and production association ‘‘Interatominstrument”’ 
and the recently established international economic associations “Interatom- 
energo” and “‘Intertextilmasch”’. 


International Bank for Economic Cooperation (IBWZ) 


The IBWZ was founded in 1963 by an intergovernmental agreement con- 
cluded between Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Poland, Rumania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia. The agreement 
covered the multilateral clearing system based on transferable roubles. 

The IBWZ’s activities are directed at expanding the international socialist 
division of labour, expanding trade and economic relations among the CMEA 
countries, perfecting the clearing system and stimulating the fulfilment of 
mutual obligations. 

Main object: clearing operations in connection with mutual goods supplies 
and other transactions in transferable roubles between the IBWZ member 
countries. The bank grants credits to its members for foreign trade and other 
foreign economic transactions. The bank is bound to mobilize loose funds in 
transferable roubles and convertible currency and other currencies as well as 
gold both of the member countries of the bank and other countries to carry 
out banking operations. 

The IBWZ’s supreme body is the bank council which consists of repre- 
sentatives nominated by the governments of the member nations and runs all 
the affairs of the IBWZ. ) 

The capital stock of the IBWZ is 300 million transferable roubles. The 
shares of the signatories to the agreement were fixed in accordance with the 
export volume reached in mutual trade. Independently of its share in the 
bank’s stock each member country has one vote in the bank council. 

The IBWZ’s headquarters are in Moscow. Day-to-day affairs are run by a 
president presiding over an international staff. 
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International Investment Bank (IIB) 


Members of the IIB which was founded in 1970 are Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
GDR, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Poland, Rumania, the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Main object: making available medium and long-term loans primarily for 
projects within the framework of the international socialist division of labour, 
for specialization and cooperation in production, expansion of the raw material 
and fuel basis, the construction of facilities in other branches of the economy. 
The projects for which a credit is taken up from the bank must have a high 
technological standard and guarantee a high economic benefit. 

The capital stock contributed by the member countries of the JIB in ac- 
cordance with the share their exports have in the total mutual export volume 
amounts to 1,052.6 million roubles of which 70 per cent are in transferable 
roubles and 30 per cent in convertible currency or gold. Each member has 
One vote in the supreme body of the IIB, in the bank council, irrespective of the 
amount of its contribution. Day-to-day affairs are run by an international 
apparatus headed by the president of the bank which has its headquarters in 
Moscow. 

By the end of 1972 the IIB had granted loans amounting to almost 280 mil- 
lion transferable roubles for 26 projects in six countries. 


International centre for scientific and technological information (IZWT1) 


The IZWTI was formed in 1969 by the governments of the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Poland, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 

Duties: establishment of an international system of scientific and tech- 
nological information on the basis of the national systems, transmission of 
information to the relevant agencies in the other countries, publishing of its 
own information material, research work on theoretical and practical aspects 
of information and assistance in the training and further training of specialists 
in information science. 

The highest body of the IZWTI is the committee of authorized repre- 
sentatives which has its seat in Moscow. 
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Important multinational industrial projects 


Wood pulp Combine in Ust-llim, Soviet Union, which is to produce in future 
500,000 metric tons of sulphate pulp per year. (For comparison: In 1972 all 
wood-pulp factories of the GDR taken together produced only 399,000 tons 
of pulp.) 

Participating in the construction of the wood-pulp combine in the broad 
woodland along the Angara River are, apart from the Soviet Union, the GDR, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Rumania. Upon the completion of the com- 
plex these countries will be supplied with high-quality pulp in exchange. 

During the 27th meeting of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
the chairmen of the planning commissions of the CMEA countries signed an 
agreement on cooperation in the erection of an asbestos combine in Kiyembay, 
Soviet Union, which is in future to produce 500,000 metric tons of asbestos 
per year for the socialist community. The Soviet Union has prepared the tech- 
nological project and the documents for the construction of the complex and 
its equipment and makes available building machinery and equipment as well 
as the proportional material, financial, and other means. The Soviet Union 
will ensure that the first stage can go into operation in 1979 and will guarantee 
the normal operation of the combine by supplying the skilled staff required. 

In the 1973-79 period Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Poland, Ruma- 
nia and Hungary will supply the building structures, building materials, 
machinery and equipment as well as consumer goods and other commodities 
required for the combine as was stipulated in the agreement. The participat- 
ing countries will be remunerated for their contributions by the supply of 
asbestos as of 1980. Afterwards bilateral contracts may be concluded for a 
ten-year period covering further supplies. 

More and more attention is being paid to specialization in the meetings of 
the CMEA and of the permanent commissions. It is a well-known fact that 
the concentration of certain enterprises on the production of only one or a 
limited number of products permits large production series and makes automa- 
tion profitable. The following examples are typical of socialist economic 
integration and indicate the trend pursued in coordinating production among 
CMEA countries: 

There is close cooperation among the wagon builders in the Soviet Union, the 
GDR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Specialists in a wagon factory in Kalinin (USSR) designed a standardized 
undercarriage for coaches which are suitable for speeds of up to 160 km/h. 
Such undercarriages now are also being built in the GDR and in Poland 
according to Soviet drawings. 

‘The GDR is the Soviet Union’s main supplier of wagons. This specializa- 
tion laid the groundwork in the GDR for an effective large-scale production of 
express train wagons and refrigeration wagons. , 
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Over and above this the GDR is specializing in the construction of con- 
| tainers which guarantees an efficient production. 
) Other specialization projects are the construction of production lines for 
) knitted outer wear, curtains and lace, the more rational production of wash- 
ing machines, medical and laboratory instruments and radio valves. 
| The GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, for example, so far have 
manufactured 40 types of radio valves. After specialization each partner will 
make only 10 types in large series and cover the demands of the others. 

Eight hundred sixty research institutions and planning and design offices 
of the CMEA countries are engaged in preparations for specialization. 


Bilateral cooperation 


i 


Multilateral integration is suitably complemented by bilateral or trilateral 
cooperation between CMEA partners in many branches of industry. Let us 
| mention here only a few examples: 
| At present vast projects for the expansion of the Polish building industry 
I) are being realized jointly by the GDR and Poland. Thus fitters from Berlin 
factories together with their Polish colleagues built the new cement mill 
Nowing If. The two furnace lines of this cement mill working according to a 
highly productive GDR process turn out 2,600 tons per day of the badly 
needed building material. This quantity is sufficient to.build about 250 three- 
room flats. 
The GDR is helping Poland in building a textile centre in Lodz which will 
apply the highly modern stitch-bond technique, a furniture factory in Biala- 4 
Podlaski and a cotton combine in Zawiercie. " 
The last mentioned mill was named ‘“Freundschaft—Pryjazn” (friendship) 
and started trial operations in 1974. The complex which will spin and twist 
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12,300 tons of cotton per year is run jointly by economists from the GDR and : 

Poland. 
The technical equipment for the cotton combine was supplied by the GDR, 

the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. The factory will help to cover the future f 


demands of Poland and the GDR for cotton yarns. 
GDR bucket wheel excavators with an hourly output of 1,000 tons are 
employed in coal mining in the Ekibastus region in far-off Kazakhstan (USSR). 
An even bigger excavator with an output of 3,000 tons of coal per hour has } 
been assembled there recently. These excavators were especially designed and 
built for the tremendous open-cast mines in Ekibastus where there are deposits 
| of some 12,000 million tons of coal on an area of 160 sq. kilometres. { 
| Another new achievement is the Yuri Gagarin power station in Gyéngyés- 
Visonta, Hungary, which supplied its first electric current to the power system 
at the end of May 1973. The power station with a turbine capacity of 
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800 megawatts supplies 25 per cent of the electricity produced so far in 


from the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union cooperated in 
all stages from planning and design right up to assembly. 

The power station is operated on a lignite basis. Some 95 per cent of the 
coal mining equipment was supplied by the GDR, and the country also assisted 
the Hungarian workers by imparting to them their experience gained in modern 
and efficient lignite mining. 

An ethylene line is under construction between Bohlen (near Leipzig) and 
Zaluzi (Northern Bohemia, Czechoslovakia). This line is part of the so far 
largest joint investment project of the GDR and Czechoslovakia. The complex 
in Bohler is to produce in future 300,000 tons of ethylene per year. Half of 
this annual output will be supplied to Zaluzi via a 138-kilometre-long pipeline. 

Later, Czechoslovakia will erect an ethylene plant of the same size and 
help to cover the GDR’s increased demands by using the existing pipeline. 
This makes it possible to erect, one after the other, ethylene production plants 
in Bohlen and Zaluzi with a high efficiency and an optimum capacity of 
300,000 tons. 

Specialist from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia 


Hungary. 
In this project in which 12,000 million forints were invested specialists 
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are working in Bohlen together with more than 2,000 workers from 50 GDR 
enterprises to realize this project of socialist economic integration. 
| On 26 May 1973 the western section of the second oil pipeline linking the 


Ural-Volga oil fields with the oil refineries in Plock (Poland) and Schwedt 
(GDR) was inaugurated. 


Large projects of the CMEA community in a nutshell 


“Friendship” oil pipeline, 1962, second line put into operation in 1973 
“Peace” energy grid, 1962 

“Northern lights” natural gas pipeline, 1973 

Wood-pulp combine in Ust-Ilim (USSR), construction period 1972-77, pro- 
duction from 1979 

Asbestos combine in Kiyembay (USSR), construction agreed upon at the 
27th CMEA meeting in June 1973 

Kursk smelting plant (USSR) 

Lorry factory on the Kama River (USSR) 

Cotton combine in Zawiercie (Poland), start-up of production in May 1975 
Yuri Gagarin power station in Gy6éngy6s-Visonta (Hungary), first electricity 
in 1973 

Power station in Chiscani-Braila (Rumania) 

Chemical complex in Devnya (Bulgaria) 
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Phosphorite works in Kingissepp (USSR) 

Construction of the 750,000 volt transmission line from Winnitsa (USSR) to 
Albertirsa (Hungary) 

General agreement on cooperation in the development of the Orenburg gas 
condensate deposits and in the construction of the gas pipeline from Orenburg 
to the western border of the USSR, concluded at the 28th CMEA meeting 
held from 18 to 21 June 1974 

Erection of a large complex for the production of technological equipment for 
electrical engineering in Novovolynsk (USSR), beginning of production 1977 
Bobov Dol thermal power station in Bulgaria 





